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TEACH METALWORKING NEXT 





Aluminum storm sash and screens that never rust or stain are fun to 
make with Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum ... and so much easier than 
wooden ones! Tools required: a hammer and ordinary woodworking saw! 





HANDY TOY HOPPER with a cir- 
cus motif is a fine, low-cost project 
for your older grades... anda 
“must” for homes with kids! 


Luggage carrier that adds so 
much to travel-fun is a simple . . . 
and inexpensive . . . project with 
Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum. 

























PICNIC HAMPER is handsome 
and professional-looking. Students 
have a picnic making this one! 


REYNOLDS DO-IT-YOURSELF ALUMINUM 
consists of: 
TUBING * RODS * BARS * ANGLES * PLAIN SHEETS 
EMBOSSED SHEETS * SCREEN AND STORM SASH SECTIONS 
FASTENERS * TRIM STRIP * WINDOW HARDWARE 


MAIL BOX is fun to make with 


this wonder-metal . . . so practi- 


e-. WITH AMAZING 


REYNOLDS 
DO-IT-YOURSELF* 


ALUMINUM 


No special equipment needed . . . just standard 
woodworking hand or power tools! Be ready 
when classes start. Order your supplies of this 
aluminum now. 


Unlike ordinary metals, this aluminum can be 
worked even by the youngest student in your 
school. Yes, it’s that easy to make things with 
Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum. Here’s the 
secret. Although Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Alumi- 
num has all the beauty, rustproof qualities and 
permanence of regular aluminum, it is made for 
really astonishing workability. You can bend it, 
saw it, drill it, plane it, joint it, using standard 
woodworking hand or power tools. And it’s so easy 
to use that any student can make any of 1001 hand- 
some, professional-looking projects for the home. 
You'll certainly want your classes to learn about 
this fabulous metal. Why not drop us a card today? 


*T. M. Reynolds Metals Company 


NO SPECIAL TOOLS are needed to work Reynolds Do-lt- 
Yourself Aluminum . . . you can saw it, plane it, joint it, shape 
it, drill it with standard woodworking hand or power tools. 


CAUTION: This new material is approved by leading tool makers. 
You are cautioned, however, to use only Reynolds Do-It-Yourself 
Aluminum with the Special Seal on every piece. Other types of 
aluminum may harm tools. 















FALL 








cal, too, because it won’t rust ever! 





WRITE TODAY . . . be ready for 

the fall ter! Complete information 
available... also free “how-to” book and 
details of easy-to-follow plans. 


a. REYNOLDS Do-It-Yourself ALUMINUM, 
oTRADE-aARK 2480 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 













REN NOLO S 
DO-IT-YOURSELF* 
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HIS MONTH, THE anand: weniatig salutes the great 

State of California. The people of the Golden State 
are rightfully proud of the outstanding program of 
vocational and industrial arts education which they 
have developed through the years. California has fur- 
nished many national leaders in vocational and indus- 
trial arts education. Those who will attend the AVA 
Convention in San Francisco— (December 2-7) — will 
have opportunity to see at first hand some of the splen- 
did programs of vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion in operation in that state. 


Appropriations 

The Senate Subcommittee that handles vocational 
appropriations held hearings on the vocational item in 
the appropriation bill on Thursday, April 29. Only 
government witnesses testified. Other witnesses will 
appear during the first 2 or 3 weeks of May. As of 
April 29, hearings had not been scheduled by the House 
Subcommittee. It is anticipated that House hearings 
will start before the 15th of May. Many Senators and 
Representatives, who are concerned with the proposed 
cut in federal funds for vocational education, will testify 
before Subcommittees of the House and Senate and ask 
that funds be increased instead of decreased. There is 
every indication that the proposed cut of $1,173,261 
will be bitterly opposed in both the House and Senate. 


New Vocational Bill Introduced 

On April 8, Senator H. Alexander Smith (R), New 
Jersey, introduced S. 3271, which includes, among other 
things, the following proposals: 


1. Repeal of all vocational acts, including the perma- 
nent appropriation law—the Smith-Hughes Act, 
passed in 1917, which provides a permanent annual 
appropriation of $7,273,330.22. 

. Authorization of an appropriation “not to exceed 
$36,000,000” annually beginning with fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. (This is almost the same 
amount ($36,625,000) appropriated and authorized 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts.) 


. Specification that sums appropriated for any fiscal 
year shall be available for: 
a. Support of vocational education, 
b. extension and improvement of vocational educa- 
tion, and 
c. special projects. 
. Allotment of funds for the several states on an equal- 
ization basis. 
The proposed bill includes no provisions for the 
following: 

1. Earmarking of funds for any phase or type of edu- 
cation as set forth in the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts. (Thus the funds would be available 
for any and all types and phases of vocational edu- 
cation at the discretion of the state board.) 

2. Standards. (Standards would be left to state and 
local authorities.) 

3. Supervised practice work for vo-ag students. 

Your Washington office has made a brief analysis of 
this Bill and will furnish copy to any AVA member 
upon request. 
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Life Magazine Feature 


The May 3, 1954, issue of Life Magazine features 
7-page story with pictures on the Mergenthaler Voca. 
tional-Technical High School in Baltimore. We were 
fortunate to have announcements of this story scent to 
all AVA members by the National School Public Rela. 
tions Association through the courtesy of Life. We 
hope that Life will receive thousands of letters of ‘hanks 
for carrying this splendid story about vocationa! edu. 
cation. We also hope all AVA members will bring 
this article to the attention of school administrators, 
school board members, and other key community lead. 
ers. The Mergenthaler Vocational-Technical High 
School came into being largely as a result of the out. 
standing leadership of Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Treas. 
urer of the American Vocational Association. 


Governors and Executive Officers 
Respond to AVA Questionnaire 


A great many pages of this issue of the JOURNAL are 
devoted to a summary of replies to questions asked 
Governors of each of the several states and Executive 
Officers of State Boards. Replies received from state 
officials from every part of the nation clearly indicate 
that there is great need for further development of 
vocational education in this country. We hope you 
will carefully read the full story which includes excerpts 
from letters received from top state officials in 39 states, 


Attention, Vo-Ag Teachers 


On Page 32 of this issue of the JoURNAL is an adver- 
tisement of a new motion picture film that depicts in 
a very dramatic manner the work of a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. This film should be shown to every 
farm organization, PTA, and civic group in the entire 
United States. When you see this film which so truth 
fully shows the work of a vo-ag teacher, you will be 
proud to be one of this great group of devoted public 
servants. Be sure to arrange to get the film and show 
it in your own community. It is suitable for use on 
television. The film is being made available at no cost 
to schools as a public service by the Agricultural Foun- 
dation of Sears Roebuck Company. 


Special AVA Convention Tour 


An announcement of a special western tour—arranged 
by the AVA Executive Committee—is on the inside 
back cover of this issue of the JouRNAL. Write for 
folder giving full details. 


Advertising 


You can help with advertising in the JOURNAL. When 
salesmen or officials representing firms that advertise in 
the JouRNAL call on you, won’t you please let them 
know that you appreciate their support of the AVA 
through JouRNAL advertising? Advertising income has 
doubled in the last 3 years, but it is far from what it 
should be. We can give you a better magazine 4 
advertising i increases. Won't you help by telling adver: 
tisers you notice their messages in the JOURNAL? 


M. D. MoBLey, 
Executive Secretar). 
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By 
Goodwin J. Knight 
Governor, State of 
California 


ines DEVELOPMENT OF CALIFORNIA AS ONE of the United States is generally 

recognized to have had its beginning with the discovery of gold near Coloma 
in 1848. This State has grown from less than 15,000 people in that year until 
it now ranks second among the states of the Union and, if present population 
trends continue, could attain first place before the census of 1970. 


This phenomenal growth has brought us great opportunities and has pre- 
sented to us promising challenges. Not the least of these are those connected 
with the training of our young people to meet the obligations of constructive 
citizenship. In the first 90 years of our statehood—1850 to 1940—we provided 
for the education of our first 1,000,000 boys and girls. Within the ensuing 13 
years—from 1940 to 1953—we had to accommodate our next million pupils. This 
task will have to be repeated in the short space of the next seven years. With a 
history of having always met our obligations in these matters, | am confident we 
shall continue to do so. In fact, in the City of Los Angeles alone a new 16-room 
school is being opened on the average of once a week to fill the need in that 
metropolis. 


The huge migrations from other states which have characterized the tre- 
mendous growth of California have brought large numbers of farmers, skilled 
workers, homemakers, business and professional people. All of these new citizens 
have made substantial contributions to the economy and heritage of our social, 
civic and religious institutions. 


Very early in our history, farmers organized for mutual assistance and a 
mechanics’ institute was established. These were the roots of the vast vocational 
education plant in California. 


From these antecedents have grown the present 
program of vocational education that today occupies a position of national 


leadership. Education in the arts and crafts of earning a living is serving our 
people well. This is reflected in our rising standard of living, our increasing 
productivity and our great strength as a Nation. 


We take pride in the fact that virtually every high school, junior college and 
state college in California provides as an important part of its curriculum an 
array of occupational training courses. We must not, however, permit ourselves 
to be lulled into a false sense of satisfaction which would tend to slacken or halt 
our continued progress. 


The past has merely pointed the way and set the example. The horizons 
of the future have set new goals. Our prospects demand the optimum of pro- 
ductivity from our people so that this dynamic republic may continue to enjoy 
freedom and security despite the forces at work within our borders and abroad 
bent upon our destruction. Only when each individual produces the maximum 
of which he is capable can the highest possible welfare of our society be 
achieved. 





1854-1954: A Dynamic Century 
of Progress in the Golden State 























the Journal salutes Calif ornia 


where vocational education keeps in step 


F nergped THE DAYS WHEN THE LURE 
of gold brought thousands of 
immigrants to California from all 
parts of the world, a swift pace was 
set for economic and _ industrial 
growth. This pace has continued 
unchecked and, in 1954, shows no 
sign of slackening. 

Since its earliest beginnings in 
1854, vocational education in Cali- 
fornia has attempted to keep pace 
with the unceasing growth and ex- 
pansion of the state. Only since 1917, 
however, as a result of the impetus 
and status provided by the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act, 
have the occupational training needs 
of the state been systematically and 
adequately met. 

Today, vocational and _ practical 
arts education is interwoven in the 
public school program in California 
from the kindergarten through ele- 
mentary and high schools, and 
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with swift industrial and economic growth 


through the 63 public junior colleges 
and 11 state colleges. Preparation 
for occupational proficiency occupies 
a position of great importance in 
California. The program of voca- 
tional education is an integral part 
of the total public school program. 

One of the unique features of vo- 
cational education in California is 
its inclusion in the junior college 
programs. Sixty-three public junior 
colleges, serving primarily as com- 
munity or area colleges and governed 
by local boards, provide a wide va- 
riety of vocational instruction as 
well as the traditional college trans- 
fer and general education courses. 
This unique feature within the Cali- 
fornia program has resulted in a 
remarkable growth in all areas of 
vocational education on the post 
high school levels. More intensive 
instruction in many fields has been 
made possible and needs have been 


met for occupational training in 
areas that do not lend themselves to 
high school age instruction. The 
growing prestige of the junior col 
lege vocational education program is 
demonstrated by the fact that almost 
every technical school or trade school 
formerly set up as a high school has 
now become a junior college. This 
has been accomplished without elim 
inating the opportunity for high 
school age students to participate in 
occupational training programs. 

Industrial growth in California 
has been phenomenal, both in scope 
and complexity. In percentage, it 
has far exceeded growth in popula- 
tion. As industry has become more 
complex, preparation for entering 
the world of work has become it- 
creasingly important. 

The public schools of the state 
provide Californians with the op 
portunity, from the elemental) 
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school through adult education, first 
to become acquainted with the broad 
scope of industrial activities, and 
later to receive the training neces- 
sary for employment in the state's 
extensive industrial empire. Includ- 
ed in California’s industrial educa- 
tion program are industrial arts in- 
struction and pre-apprentice training 
for youth in school; and supplemen- 
tary training for employed workers, 
including related instruction for ap- 
rentices and special programs of 
fire, peace officer, and supervisory 
training. 

Almost 40 per cent of all students 
enrolled in the secondary schools in 
California are enrolled in one or 
more classes of industrial education. 
According to recent estimates, 
395,210 students are enrolled in all 


Frank Lesh, office machine repair class 
instructor, Oakland Junior College is 
shown at far right. Photo by student. 
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This mobile shop unit, Santa Clara County Schools, makes it 
Possible to offer industrial arts education in all rural schools. 


The California industrial scene has changed constantly and rapidly; from the days 
when Studebaker produced one wheelbarrow a day to modern aircraft production 


—400 airplanes a month. 
industrial education. . . . 


LL 
STUDEBAKER 











types of industrial education classes, 
which are taught by 1,900 trade and 
industrial teachers and 3,000 indus- 
trial arts teachers. Approximately 
10,000 students are currently en- 
rolled in adult education classes. 

Although trade and _ industrial 
training programs have their greatest 
density in metropolitan areas, pro- 
grams are in operation in the schools 
of 41 of the 58 counties of California. 
During the last school year, 3,694 
trade classes are located in 316 cities 
and towns. From these figures, it 
can be seen that the needs of all areas 
are served. 

In addition to the traditional 
trades in which instruction is given, 
trade classes are in operation for 
dental and optical technicians, and 
in watchmaking, forestry, office ma- 
chine repair, and maritime sexvice. 


The Journal salutes California’s far-flung program of 


Approximately 660 out of the 730 
high schools and junior colleges in 
California conduct industrial arts 
courses. In addition, it is estimated 
that approximately one-fourth of 
California’s elementary schools, or 
940 schools, offer industrial arts pro- 
grams. A unique development in 
the industrial arts program in Cali- 
fornia has been the establishment of 
mobile shop units in several counties 
to serve elementary schools, prima- 
rily. Many children thus have the 
opportunity for an industrial arts 
experience that they would otherwise 
be unable to enjoy. 

Some of the most spectacular ad- 
vances in trade and industrial edu- 
cation have been made in junior 
colleges. During the school year just 
past, 4,400 junior college students 
were enrolled in industrial education 


he 


Pastry sold in the main cafeteria, San Francisco City College, is 
made in the hotel and restaurant training program’s bakery. 





classes. Many new programs have 
been pioneered in California’s junior 
colleges. These include a program 
currently being offered in technical 
science and material testing designed 
to train laboratory and engineering 
assistants for industry. 

A two-year program in petroleum 
technology includes laboratory and 
field work that offers splendid em- 
ployment opportunities in sub-pro- 
fessional fields in the oil industry. 
Long and impressive service to the 
hotel and restaurant industry in the 
far west has been provided by an 
outstanding program of hotel and 
restaurant training. Facilities of this 
program include a College cafeteria 
that serves almost 3,000 customers 
daily. Other examples of new fron- 
tiers in industrial education include 
an electronics technology program, a 
technical institute for employed 
workers, and a gunsmithing pro- 
gram. 

The program of trade and indus- 
trial teacher training in California is 
‘unique both in size and complexity. 
Approximately 1,000 classes require 
the services of full-time instructors, 
and more than 2,000 classes require 
the services of part-time instructors. 
Teacher training centers are main- 
tained in both the northern and 
southern sections of the state. Among 
the many activities of teacher train- 
ing centers are the selection of in- 
structors, the administration of trade 
tests designed to inventory trade 
competency, the handling of local 
district requests for teaching creden- 
tials, and providing teacher training 
courses during the summer for full- 
time and part-time instructors. 

An outstanding service that has 
been performed in connection with 
teacher training has been the prep- 
aration of related instructional mate- 
rial for apprentices. During an eight 
year period, 308,850 copies of work- 
books and textbooks have been pub- 
lished for use in 22 different trades, 
and countless instructional aids have 
been prepared to supplement this 
material. 

Much remains to be done, but 
California’s industrial educators face 
the future with confidence and anti- 
cipate even greater progress in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Ceaseless social and economic 
changes within California in recent 
years have had prodigious influence 
upon the home. As a result, the 
problems confronting California 
families offer a formidable but stim- 
lating challenge to homemaking 
educators. 


Population shifts to California and 
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Pupil-teacher planning increases student understand- 
ing. For annual, efficient service to 150,000 boys 
and girls and 100,000 adults, the JOURNAL salutes 
California’s vast program of homemaking education. 


population shifts within the state 
have aggravated housing conditions. 
Diverse and sometimes unassimilated 
cultural groups with wide variance 
in needs and values have placed a 
constant strain upon human rela- 
tions. Employment outside of the 
home of one-third of all women in 
California, two-thirds of whom are 
mothers with school-age children, 
has resulted in critical stress upon 
normal homemaking activities. 
These and other indices of ab- 
normal conditions in contemporary 
lite have resulted in the need for a 
high degree of social sensitivity on 
the part of home-making educators 
in California. Only through alert- 
ness to the constantly changing needs 
can homemaking education be 
geared to the solution of the com- 
plicated family problems of today. 
Extensive physical facilities for 
meeting the homemaking education 
needs of Californians have been es- 
tablished. Of the 730 junior and 
senior high schools and junior col- 
leges in the state, 709 provide for 
some type of homemaking education 
for about 150,000 boys and girls. 
One-fourth of the total secondary 
school population is enrolled in some 
area of homemaking education. In 
addition, at least 100,000 adults par- 
ticipate each year in specific adult 
classes in the areas of child develop- 
ment, clothing and textiles, family 
relationships, foods and nutrition, 
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home management, and housing and 
home furnishings. 

In both adult education and all- 
day classes, the primary deterrent to 
further development has been the 
shortage of qualified instructors. In- 
dications are that this condition will 
continue, in spite of the fact that 
California has 15 institutions accred- 
ited for the preparation of home- 
making teachers. Fortunately, Cali- 
fornia has been able to attract home- 
making teachers from every state in 
the Union. Only this fact has made 
the existing program possible. An 
annual 20 per cent turnover of the 
nearly 2,000 homemaking instructors 
creates many problems of replace: 
ment and prevents the expansion ol 
classes to match the full needs for 
homemaking education. 

For several years, California has 
had in use a statewide guide for 
planning the homemaking curricu- 
lum, which was developed as a co- 
operative project of homemaking 
educators from all parts of the state. 
This guide has proved to be an 
adaptable instrument that is ex 
tremely useful in establishing 4 
balanced and stimulating pattern for 
programs of homemaking education 
at all levels in the public schools. 

In a remarkably short time, the 
California Association, Future 
Homemakers of America, has grown 
from an ambitious dream to an éf- 
ficiently organized association of al 
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Pupils in the homemaking department learn the care and 
operation of laundry equipment and the management of 


routine housekeeping duties through 


most 8,000 members located in 190 
secondary schools. College scholar- 
ships have been established, national 
officers have been developed, pro- 
grams of service have been strength- 
ened, and all of the goals of this 
splendid student organization have 
been achieved. 


Just adopted, following a broadly 
comprehensive two-year study, is a 
new teaching credential for home- 
making instructors. This credential 
incorporates those essentials of teach- 
er preparation that are based upon 
the realistic current needs of home- 
making teachers and not upon anti- 
quated professional requisites. 


Because of the non-static nature of 
family life, constant research must 
be carried on if homemaking pro- 
grams are to continue to meet cur- 
rent needs. A noteworthy achieve- 
ment in this area of research has been 
the three-year research project just 
now being completed which, in a 
most comprehensive manner, has 
studied the attitudes concerning 
homemaking education in California 
~attitudes held by students, their 
parents, their teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and by citizens in gen- 
eral. The information obtained 
from this one study alone will have 
larreaching effects upon the pro- 
gtam of homemaking education 
throughout the state. 


Much remains to be done before 
the full potentialities of homemak- 
Ing education in the state are real- 
wed. However, the homemaking 
education program in California will 
Continue to strive to meet the chal- 
lenge presented by the increasing 
tate of population and the complex- 
les of contemporary living. 
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actual practice. 


Students and children learn together in play school. 
training in child care is all important to the Future Homemakers 
of America; 8,000 strong in 190 public schools in California. 


. 


This 


At their state meeting, Monterey Peninsula, are happy Future Homemakers of America. 


It is an accepted principle that vo- 
cational education must adapt itself 
to the particular needs of the indi- 


vidual, community, or state. In 
California, vocational agricultural 
education is geared to a remarkably 
variable agricultural industry. 
Among the peculiarities of Califor- 
nia farm production that directly in- 
fluence the type and character of 
vocational agricultural education are 
the following. 

California annually ranks first or 
second in the nation in dollar value 
of agricultural income, yet it secures 
this yield valued at over two billion 
dollars from 8 per cent of the state’s 
100,000,000 acres, only 30 per cent of 
which is used for any productive 
agricultural purpose. This means 
intensive tillage of the flat, fertile 


acres, many of which produce two 
and even three crops per year. Ex- 
cept for a small amount of dry-land 
grain, every acre must be irrigated. 
California has more _ so-called 
“large-farm operations” than any 
other state. Many farmers do not 
live on their farms but manage 
large enterprises from homes or of- 
fices in nearby towns. The actual 
work in such operations is directed 
by a superintendent and carried out 
by foremen and farm laborers. Single- 
enterprise farming is the rule in 
much of California. In spite of this 
fact, California as a whole produces 
a wider diversity of products than 
does any other state. Approximately 
200 fruits and plant products are 
grown commercially, and almost 
every type of livestock is raised. 





The complexity of the agricultural positi 

Crop cultivation, accomplished once by hoe industry in California has necessi HR do m 
and now by plane, is important to the wide ated the development of a unique J teachi 
variety of products farmed in the Golden Gate. teacher-preparation program. Its re. Bus 
For providing systematic instruction in vo-ag in uirements include a full year of J Califc 
225 high schools and 28 junior colleges, the work in addition to the bachelor’s J ess of 
Journal salutes California’s program of agri- degree, half of which is spent in J grams 
cultural education... . residence in an off-campus critic cen- presel 
ter and the other half in specialized JJ peace 

training on the campus. Practice J are be 

teachers are placed in a wide variety J retail. 

of locations in order to obtain expe. ice tt 

rience under various conditions. skills 


Agricultural education in Califor. J in 
nia has from its inception included Jo! ™ 
student organizations as an integral J pote 
phase of its operation. Since 1933, 
every agricultural department has 
had an active Future Farmers of 
America chapter. The year-round 
mild weather has made possible un. Mil 
usual recreational opportunities, in. BS &* 
cluding a wilderness camp built by and t 
FFA chapters and located at the "th 
southwest corner of Yosemite Na [fs 
tional Park at an altitude of 7,000 volur 
feet. Ni 

California Young Farmer groups 
provide opportunities for agricul- fed 
tural education and leadership to §* the 

Because of climatic conditions and serving rural California, the total young farm people who have just affect 
other production factors that result number of such schools is not great. completed school and have not yet §™ 
in more flexible agricultural enter- However, enrollment in these schools been assimilated by an adult farm ™? 
prises, it has been possible for pro- is large. One-third of the high organization. Most junior colleges, 
duction areas within the state to schools employ two or more voca-_ which do not have FFA chapters, em- 
react, almost from year to year, to tional agriculture teachers; some phasize Young Farmer work. 
market and other economic condi- have six or seven. The state is char- Systematic vocational instruction " 
tions. During the year following the acterized by extensive school bus sys- in agriculture is provided in 225 —_ 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, cot- tems. In some cases, almost 100 per high schools and 28 junior colleges "5 
ton production increased from cent of the students are transported jn California. The respect earned by er 
around 500,000 acres to nearly to and from school by buses; buses jn California. The respect earned — 
1,400,000 acres. This production _ of one school district each day travel by this program has resulted in ye 
must now be cut back. Consequently, a distance equal to the breadth of provisions for physical facilities that we 
large increases are predicted in the the United States. More than one- cannot be surpassed. Vocational ay: 
production of field corn, a crop vir- half of the schools have separate agriculture programs place a high ae 
tually unknown in California. buildings for vocational agriculture percentage of graduates in farm em- - 

Although vocational agriculture is and agricultural mechanics in the ployment. Future Farmers of Amer- bank 
taught in almost every high school state of California. ica chapters occupy a_ recognized orga 

cial 


smal, 


on San " ‘ 
The agriculture building, Turlock H. S., with excellent classroom, This battery of cotton picking machines is typical of California's 
farm shop and lab equipment, has 2 teachers, 90 students. highly mechanized farming operations that call for skilled labor. 
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gsition of leadership nationally, as 
do members of the agricultural 
teaching profession in California. 

Business educators throughout 
California are stepping up the proc- 
ess of placing in action training pro- 

ams that will meet the challenge 

resented by the changeover to a 
peacetime economy. Increased efforts 
are being made to provide workers in 
retailing, wholesaling, and the serv- 
ie trades with training for those 
kills so essential if they are to main- 
tain a system of distribution capable 
of meeting the needs of the great 
potential production of factories and 
farms. 

The extent of need for training 
in these business occupations is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that over one- 
half of California’s total labor force 
js employed in such occupations, 
and by the fact that there exists with- 
in the state-almost 300,000 retail out- 
lets, which represent a gross annual 
volume of over $15,000,000,000. 

Ninety-two per cent of all business 
enterprises in California are classi- 
fed as being “small businesses.” It 
is the small business that is first to be 
affected by shifting economic cli- 
mates, and it is the small business- 
man who consequently is confronted 
with many special problems. 

In California, special attention is 
being given to the problems of these 
mall enterprises through the State 
Bureau of Business Education, work- 
ing with other State agencies and 
with such organizations as trade as- 
sociations and business and _ profes- 
sional women’s clubs. Small business 
clinics have been organized in local 
communities and are participated in 
by panels of experts composed of at- 
torneys, marketing specialists, ac- 
countants, advertising specialists, and 
bankers. In many school districts, 
organized classes geared to the spe- 
cial needs of small business are con- 
ducted. 

Each year more than 10,000 of the 
100,000 real estate salesmen and 
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Transformation of the country store, which 
California filled with miners’ supplies; to the 
modern, lavishly merchandised emporium, has 


increased training needs. 


For meeting the 


requirements of today’s commerce, the JOUR- 
NAL salutes business education in California. 





® weiss 


brokers in California attend public 
school classes in the areas of real 
estate law, real estate sales and 
brokerage, appraisal of real prop- 
erty, and fundamentals of real estate. 
Such opportunities as these augment 
the current trend in California to- 
ward higher qualifications for real 
estate salesmen and brokers and to- 
ward a high professional standard of 
real estate operation. 

Hundreds of local advisory com- 
mittees are assisting the public 
schools of California in the process 
of identifying training needs and of 
developing appropriate courses of in- 
struction to meet these needs. A 
recent development has been the 
selection of a statewide advisory 
committee to work with the Bureau 
of Business Education in the expan- 
sion of retail training in the public 
schools. Current plans are for the 
establishment in the near future of 
statewide committees in the fields of 
insurance, real estate, transportation, 
credit management, and _ related 
fields. 

Recent technological develop- 
ments in offices operations, such as 


These photos show business 


Tlf \l 


the use of business machines, has re- 
sulted in a need for providing train- 
ing programs to match such progress. 
Business education courses in the 
public schools of California are con- 
stantly being geared to meet these 
changing needs. For example, al- 
though it is impossible for most 
schools to train students in the class- 
room in the use of all types of new 
machines, classroom instruction and 
work experience in business offices 
in the local community are being 
combined. Some schools are using 
a lend-lease arrangement with local 
business firms. Under such an ar- 


education students at work. 





Education is effective to the extent that it meets the needs of the time, 
Throughout our history an intelligent, loyal, and productive citizenry ha; 
been essential, but at no time has this need been more urgent than today, 


California schools have always remained close to the people. Although 
the expansion of California schools has been phenomenal, a most importan 
development has been the acceptance of a broadened concept that education 
must include more than the three R’s. One of the 4 basic purposes of edu. 
tion in California is the preparation of individuals to attain economic 


efficiency. 


California is proud of its program of vocational education, and Cali. 
fornia is grateful for this tribute by the American Vocational Association, 
—Roy E. Simpson, California State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 





rangement, modern office machines 
are made available for classroom use. 

Two strong youth groups, the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders and the Future 
Retailers of California, are making 
plans to help solve the teacher short- 
age. The former group has accepted 
an assignment to devise ways and 
means of attracting capable students 
into a business teaching career. The 
Future Retailers are engaged in or- 
ganizing a plan to recruit teachers 
from the business field. California is 
fortunate to have two youth groups 
who are eager to help solve the criti- 
cal teacher shortage. 

Business firms are assuming more 
and more responsibility in assisting 
schools to make training more prac- 
tical by providing part-time work 
for students. This is the best answer 
to training the efficient office workers 
so sorely needed in modern com- 
merce. 


Council of California 
Vocational Associations 


For the past 5 years the Council of 
California Vocational Associations, 
composed of 3 officers from each of 
the 5 major professional associations 
serving the state’s vocational and 


The Pirate Petroleum Co. is owned by 
students at the Orange Coast College. 
Above, crew breaks drill pipe from 
saver sub before adding joint pipe. 
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practical arts education program, 
has been filling the need for a state- 
wide, all-inclusive professional asso- 
ciation. 

The success of the Council is evi- 
dent in the fact that the 5 profes- 
sional California organizations rep- 
resenting the several fields of voca- 
tional education have large mem- 
berships, active programs of work, 
great enthusiasm, and high morale. 
In fact, never before in history have 
all of the California vocational edu- 
cation associations been as strong as 
they are today. 

The Council has the following 
purposes: to promote, maintain, and 
develop vocational education in all 
of its various forms in the State of 
California; to provide an open 
forum for the discussion of all ques- 
tions pertaining to vocational edu- 
cation; to assist in uniting and co- 
ordinating all vocational education 
interests in the state; to render to 
member associations such aid and 
support as will be consistent with the 
aims and purposes for which this 
Council is organized; to foster the 
progress of vocational education 
throughout the nation; and to have 
authority to speak for all of the 
member associations when the need 
arises. 


Typical scene at field day 
FFA members participate in livestock 
judging and demonstrations annually. 
3500 boys from 56 chapters participate. 


in’ which 


The Council of California Vora. 
tional Associations represents, on ; 
state-wide, unified basis, the folloy. 
ing professional organizations: Cali. 
fornia Agriculture Teachers Associa. 
tion, California Business Educator 
Association, California Home Econ. 
omics Association, California Indvs. 
trial Education Association, and 
California Council of Personnel 
Associations. 


The Future Is Bright 


As has been done throughout al- 
most all of California’s history, vo- 
cational educators will continue to 
provide the traiming so necessary to 
safeguard the present and future 
economy of the state and _ nation. 
The future of vocational education 
in California is bright. As plans are 
being made for new school con 
struction and curriculum reorgan- 
ization, and as consideration is being 
given to the many complex problems 
that confront the schools of Califor- 
nia today, vocational educator 
throughout the state are meeting 
every challenge and are helping in 
the development of the total pro- 
gram of education so necessary for 
the healthy educational growth of 
our state. 


Part of the enlarging room and fiber 
glas sink, Santa Monica Tech. The 
sink was designed by Milo P. Johnson 
Santa Monica Supv., Industrial Education 
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introducing 4 Californians, separated in pursuits, but united firmly in their 


appreciation for vocational education — and its dollars and cents values! 


George Nicholas 
The Farmer 


The Farmer 

If the ultimate use of the product is a 
criterion of success, George Nicholas of 
Sonoma, California, has a real claim to 
fame, for it was a turkey from the Nicholas 
breeding program that last Thanksgiving 
graced the Eisenhower table. The turkey 
came from Nebraska, but it was the Nicho- 
las farm that developed the foundation 
flock. 

In the early thirties, George attended 
high school at Petaluma, California. He 
had several hundred turkeys in his Future 
Farmer projects. Upon graduation, he went 
into the poultry business. When the 
“broad-breasted bronze” made its appear- 
ance around 1937, young Nicholas con- 
tracted with a hatchery to take his total 
output and began an exhaustive program 
of buying the best breeding turkeys from 
Oregon and Washington. Since 1939, no 
new blood has been introduced into the 
flock. Today, 35 pens consisting of 420 
trapnested hens represent crosses from the 
original purchases. 

The total output of the ranch goes to 
the development of foundation breeding 
flocks. George now ships to selected breed- 
ers in 12 states, Canada, and Mexico and 
authorizes the use of his copyrighted trade- 
mark by hatcheries. He believes he has 
the oldest “closed flock” in the nation. This 
year he will ship 170,000 eggs for founda- 
tion purposes only. 

Nicholas was the first Star State Farmer 
in California. During the forties he was 
an active officer in state and national turkey 
grower circles and is still an active member. 

“My business requires me to meet hun- 
dreds of people, here and throughout the 
nation,” says Nicholas. “My Future Farmer 
public speaking, participation in livestock 
shows, giving reasons in judging contests, 
and attending conventions have given me 
confidence to meet and talk with anyone. 
I can truly say the FFA had a big part in 
starting me toward a valuable lifetime 
Occupation.” 


The Tradesman 


Oliver Johnson was one of the first grad- 
Uates of the machine shop program carried 
on by the San Jose Unified School District 
in 1917. Since 1923, he has owned his 
own shop and has consistently employed 
fraduates of this program. 

Approximately 20 men are currently em- 
ployed in the Johnson machine shop. The 
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Oliver Johnson 
The Tradesman 


workmanship of this establishment is well 
known and highly respected in the com- 
munity. Many types of essential defense 
contracts were handled by the Johnson 
firm; and at present, specialized work is 
being done for food processing equipment 
and aviation manufacturers. 

Mr. Johnson’s confidence in the value of 
this type of educational program is further 
shown by the fact that his own son, Oliver 
Jr., graduated from San Jose Technical 
High School in 1951, and has been working 
in his father’s shop since that time. 

For many years, Mr. Johnson has been a 
member of the Local Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee. Last year he was Chairman of 
the State Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
for the machinist trade. He is past presi- 
dent of the San Jose Rotary Club; has been 
a committeeman for the Boy Scouts of 
America; is currently active in the Junior 
Achievement Program; and is Chairman of 
the Santa Clara County Apprenticeship 
Committee. 

Mr. Johnson’s support of the vocational 
educational program and his appreciation 
of its value are the result of his personal 
experience. His competency as a craftsman 
and the contributions he has made to the 
life of his community form a real tribute 
to vocational education. 


The Retailer 


William Fahey, buyer of boys’ wear for 
the 3 San Francisco Bay Area branches of 
Hale’s Department Store, is an enthusiastic 
booster of California distributive education 
program. 

Mr. Fahey’s story began when he enrolled 
in a cooperative retail training program at 
San Francisco City College and was em- 
ployed at Hale’s on a part time basis as part 
of his training. Upon graduation, he was 
made a full-time employee. Mr. Fahey 
comments on his career as follows: 

“On the advice of my cooperative retail 
instructor, I secured a position at Hale’s 
Department Store in San Francisco while I 
was enrolled in San Francisco City College. 
I began as a sales person. In the summer 
of 1947, after my graduation, I was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant buyer. 
At this time the store manager told me 
that my junior college retail training was 
largely responsible for my promotion. 

“Then in November 1948, I became a 
buyer of housewares at another branch of 
Hale’s in San Francisco. In July 1949, I 
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The Retailer 


Mrs. Rita Nottoli 
The Homemaker 


was promoted to the position of buyer of 
housewares, china, and glassware at Hale’s 
Sacramento store. I continued in that 
capacity until October 1951, when I was 
called into the Marine Corps where I served 
for 2 years. 

“Upon return to Hale’s in 1953, I took 
up work as manager of the housewares de- 
partment in the Oakland store. Then, on 
February 1, 1954, I became buyer of boys’ 
wear for all 3 Bay Area stores. I directly 
attribute my advancement to the training 
and background I received in retailing in 
junior college.” 


The Homemaker 


The expression, “The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world,” could not be 
truer. The homemaker and mother is the 
mainstay of the world’s destiny. 

We need women who are ingrained with 
the knowledge to create peaceful, happy 
homes. Where will these women of to- 
morrow gain this basic foundation? Per- 
haps, some of them will find the answer to 
their needs, just as I did, in homemaking 
education and through working with the 
Future Homemakers of America. 

This is the statement of Mrs. Rita Loll 
Nottoli, a California homemaker who 5 
years ago was a young, immature girl. This 
girl chose homemaking as her major and 
became a member of the Future Home- 
makers of America. Throughout 4 years of 
high school, homemaking classes provided 
her with training in food preparation, 
clothing construction, home furnishings, 
child care, and personal grooming; and per- 
sonality development and family relation- 
ships were studied. In FHA activities, basic 
knowledge acquired in her classes was put 
into action, and she had the opportunity to 
work with girls who had the same goals 
and the same motto: Toward New Horizons. 

During her 4 years as a member of the 
local FHA chapter, this young girl served 
successively as a chapter officer, section offi- 
cer, state officer, and national officer. To- 
day, she is married and her lifelong dream 
of being a real homemaker has been 
realized. 

“I am the girl whose story you have just 
read. More than ever before, as I per- 
form my household tasks and live as a 
citizen in my community, I realize how 
much fuller and richer a girl’s life can be 
when she has received the preparation for 
life which homemaking courses and the 
Future Homemakers of America provide.” 





THER ARTICLES IN THIS SERIES have 

dealt with tool storage racks, 
storage for supplies and _ projects, 
finishing room problems, the school 
shop library, exhibits, teaching aids, 
and many other related problems. 
All of these are essential elements 
and each needs full consideration for 
the effective planning and organiza- 
tion of a school shop to serve the 
objectives of industrial arts in gen- 
eral education. So also must the 
teacher and the supervisor be equally 
concerned with the _ selection of 
equipment for the school shop. The 
preceding articles have occasionally 
made reference to the selection of 
certain equipment immediately re- 
lated to the special problem under 
discussion, but it is the purpose of 
this installment to discuss general 
considerations and basic rules that 
apply to the selection of equipment 
based upon a comparison of specifi- 
cations. 

The function of the equipment is 
of primary consideration. But if the 
order that comes from the teacher or 
the supervisor is to serve as an ade- 
quate guide to the school purchasing 
officer, the person originating the 
purchase order is less likely to be 
disappointed if the selections are set 
up on the basis of adequate specifica- 
tions that accurately describe his par- 
ticular preference. Proper selections 
cannot always reflect only those items 
readily available through a local 
store, or those conveniently chosen 
from a mail order catalogue. Neither 
is it always proper to order a tool or 
machine exactly like that on which 
the teacher was trained, ruling out 
possible interim improvements and 
ignoring the fact that objectives for 
the college students are different 
from those for the junior or senior 
high school group that will use the 
new equipment. Although it is not 
necessary that the teacher take body 
measurements of all pupils involved, 
the age and size of the pupils using 
the equipment will be of sufficient 
importance to warrant careful con- 
sideration. The heights of the prin- 
cipal work stations should be differ- 
ent for a junior high school shop 
than for senior high or colleges. 
Select for Size und Quality 

Variations in some age groups are 
sufficient to justify equipping a 
school shop with work benches of 
different heights—some suitable for 
the smaller-than-average group and 
some for those taller than average, 
in the same group. It is relatively 
rare to find such arrangements and 
even rarer to note an occasional 
school with provision for the left- 
handed pupil. 
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Because power machines are not 
supplied in numbers to correspond 
with other work stations, and because 
machines are produced under condi- 
tions that do not allow so readily for 
varied heights, the preferred prac- 
tice is to select and specify machines 
proportional in size and capacity to 
the age group of the pupils which 
will use them. Size is not synony- 
mous with quality, and from the 
product of the many manufacturers 
serving the school trade of today it is 
possible to select quality machines 
and tools with relatively wide varia- 
tions in size and capacity. 

Most power tools and a relatively 
large segment of other categories of 
equipment, can be classified roughly 
as follows: 

LIGHT 
Average 
Quality 
MEDIUM 
Average 
Quality 
HEAVY 
Low Average High 
Quality Quality Quality 

The different size classifications are 
represented by “light”, “medium” 
and “heavy”. At least 3 qualities, 
often more, are available in each size 
range. The line of demarcation is 
neither sharp nor absolute in size 
ranges or in quality of product, but 
this example is comparative. 

In general, junior high school 
equipment would be selected from 
the “light” or “medium” group, but 
in practically no instance would the 
teacher be warranted in selecting the 
lowest quality of the “light” ma- 
chine-tool group. Such equipment, 
while sometimes ample for the needs 
of an individual in a home work- 
shop, will seldom suffice for school 
use. Machines in the light classifica- 
tion and low quality group, will 
seldom give satisfactory service in 
school work where they are subjected 
to relatively continuous usage by in- 
experienced persons who neither 
know nor care about their limita- 
tions. Neither will they always pro- 
duce the work required with maxi- 
mum convenience and with the nec- 
essary safety which teachers must 
provide in school equipment. In 
other words; the lower quality 
equipment is built to sell at a price, 
to be used occasionally (in a setting 
typical of the great majority of home 


High 
Quality 


Low 


Quality 


High 
Quality 


Low 


Quality 


By Geo. B. Cox, Professor of 
Industrial Arts Education, and 
Head, Department of Industrial 
Engineering and Industrial Arts, 
Oregon State College, 

Corvallis, Ore. 


How to 


determine 


equipment 


needs 


shops), and to be “babied’”’ by an 
owner-operator who is willing to 
tolerate some deficiencies for the 
sake of space and budget limitations. 
Such an owner may be thrilled by 
the fact that even with such limita. 
tions he can improve the enjoyment 
of a hobby and speed up his produc 
tion. When that same machine is 
subjected to intensive use in a school 
shop, by boys who have not the wil- 
lingness nor the know-how to “baby” 
and take care of it, the false econo- 
mies of its lower first cost and the 
additional hazards of its invariably 
lesser protection by ample sale- 
guards, outweigh all other con- 
siderations. 

In some instances, schools would 
be justified in purchasing tools of the 
“light” classification. Such purchases 
should certainly be held to the high- 
est quality represented in that group. 
In most instances however the junior 
high school and/or upper-grade in- 
dustrial arts teachers would do well 
to consider the “medium weight” 
machines, in either the average ot 
the high quality brackets. In some 
respects “weight” is not a true modi- 
fier for the “light”, “medium” and 
“heavy” classifications. Weight is 
factor in many instances; but the 
terms used herewith refer more ap- 
propriately to the rated capacities of 
the machines rather than to weight 
alone. For example, to use a com 
mon machine in the woodworking 
area, a 4-inch jointer would be un 
mistakably classified in the “light” 
group, even though it might be made 
from castings which give a_ total 
weight greater than another make of 
a six-inch jointer. Jointers of the 6- 
and 8-inch sizes would normally be 
classified in the “medium” range, 
while 12-inch and heavier jointers 
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this is 11th in the 
current IAPPC series. 


would undoubtedly be classified in 
the “heavy” range. Factors other 
than size or weight will usually de- 
termine the quality classification of 
“low,” “high” and “average.” 


Quality Specifications 

Factors which determine quality 
have to do with rigidity of construc- 
tion (sometimes related to weight), 
type and quality of bearings (espe- 
cially important in machines that 
operate at high speed) , the ease with 
which adjustments can be made, the 
degree to which the adjustments are 
accurate and positive when the ma- 
chine is set up for a given job, pre- 
cision (or the lack of it) in the con- 
struction of mating and moving 
parts, including guiding surfaces or 
“ways,” gears, bearings, and gradu- 
ated adjustments where applicable. 
Accuracy or precision is also impor- 
tant in the interchangeability of 
parts if and when repairs are re- 
quired. 

The type and quality of bearings 
used in a machine often afford a 
quick index to the quality as a whole. 
Ball and roller bearings are indica- 
tive of an attempt to reduce friction, 
although the purchaser should keep 
in mind that there are several grades 
of both ball-bearings and_roller- 
bearings. These grades depend upon 
the tolerances (degree of accuracy) 
maintained in manufacture. The 
size of a bearing is indicative of the 
loads it will take. Tolerances in 
manufacture (variations allowed in 
the several grades of ball or roller 
bearings) are indicative of both the 
load capacity and the maximum 
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speed at which the bearing will oper- 
ate without failure. Bronze bearings 
are less expensive than first-quality 
ball or roller bearings, will take 
heavier loads than some ball bear- 
ings, but will not serve as well ex- 
cept at low speeds. They are much 
more difficult to replace in case of 
failure than is the case with either 
ball or roller bearings. Babbitted 
bearings are satisfactory only for 
moderate loads and relatively low 
speeds, then only if lubrication can 
be sure and constant. 

When the maker of a machine 
specifies ball or roller bearings, the 
purchaser is reasonably assured that 
replacements can be made readily 
from stock sizes—and that even if the 
bearings furnished with the equip- 
ment are of less than top grade, 
high-grade bearings can be used if 
and when replacement becomes nec- 
essary. A standard brand of ball or 
roller bearings should always be pre- 
ferred over bearings of foreign or un- 
known makes if replacement is to be 
simplified. 

Steel shafts running in cast-iron or 
steel bearing-surfaces should be 
avoided except in the case of very 
slow-moving parts, operating under 
conditions where no great amount of 
pressure is involved. Steel-on-iron 
or steel-on-steel makes a poor bear- 
ing surface for any part in which 
continuous revolution, even of 100 
r.p.m., is carrying any appreciable 
stress. 

Ways, which is to say the guiding 
surfaces for certain adjustable parts, 
should ‘be properly aligned, accurate- 
ly machined, and provided with 
proper adjustments. The ways of a 
lathe need no provision for adjust- 
ment (gravity does that) but they 
must be machine- or hand-lapped for 
extreme smoothness. At least one of 
the ways on a lathe should be “V” 
shaped so that normal wear is self- 
compensating. The ways or guiding 
surfaces on machines, where gravity 
alone will not suffice in holding the 
parts together, should be equipped 
with gibs. Provisions should be made 
for minute and positive adjustment 
of the gibs, as wear occurs. 

To use the jointer again for an- 
other typical illustration, one in 
which ways are important, preference 
should be given within a specified 
size range, to those jointers which are 
equipped with accurately machined 
ways operating on the longest pos- 
sible incline and with the moving 
parts anchored rigidly by means 
of gibs. Less satisfactory jointers are 
often designed with extremely short 
ways, and with the tables “anchored” 
to the bed casting by means of inade- 


quate springs or other substitutes for 
positive gibs. Consideration should 
also be given to the length of the 
tables, and to the ease and rigidity 
of adjustments for the tables and 
fence. 

Combination Machines 

While combination machines are 
sometimes desirable, effecting bud- 
getary savings and economizing on 
demands, for floor space, the wise 
teacher will give thorough considera- 
tion to the factors of safety, conven- 
tence (represented by the ease of 
transferring from one combination 
to another) , lack of interference be- 
tween operators (on that type of 
combination which utilizes a single 
motor and a common base for two or 
more simultaneous operations) and 
quality (as represented by factors 
mentioned previously). As with 
“light” classification of machines, 
the “combination” is sometimes sat- 
isfactory in the home workshop but 
unsatisfactory in the school shop. 

It can be said with certainty that 
there is no thoroughly satisfactory 
combination machine, capable equal- 
ly with its separate counterparts, 
when all of these factors are con- 
sidered; yet circumstances occasion- 
ally warrant investment in the better 
quality combination machines if 
their design and construction do 
not unduly sacrifice safety and other 
important considerations. If the 
primary functions expected of a com- 
bination machine are represented by 
operations typical of a circular saw 
and a jointer, it would obviously be 
poor judgment to recommend the 
purchase of a machine built pri- 
marily about the functions of a lathe. 
It would be better to select a com- 
bination machine which is designed 
about the primary functions of the 
basic single-purpose machines it will 
replace. 

It would be impossible in an ar- 
ticle like this, limited in scope and 
read by persons whose specific appli- 
cations are widely varied and often 
still undetermined, to cover all pos- 
sibilities which may be met by dif- 
ferent teachers. Each type and class 
of machine or tool, for each and 
every service, has been developed to 
meet specific requirements and oper- 
ating conditions normal for that 
equipment. Each school budget will 
have its own limitations, maximum 
and minimum. Every teacher should 
strive for maximum service from the 
equipment selected, with due con- 
sideration for safety, operating con- 
venience, and for maximum usage 
with minimum repair expense. The 
purchase of a heavy, precision ma- 
chine for only occasional, light usage 
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would guarantee long life, but the 
budget would be depleted beyond 
reason. The purchase of a light ma- 
chine of low quality, would probably 
indicate an undue sacrifice in safety, 
convenience, and maintenance costs. 
In many cases such purchases will 
create disrespect for the equipment, 
and for the teacher who recommend- 
ed its purchase. Pupils soon learn 
to respect quality, whether the qual- 
ity is reflected in the equipment or 
in the effectiveness of the teacher, 
or both. 

Specifications vs. Catalog Numbers 

The teacher or supervisor who 
selects equipment on the basis of the 
functions which it must perform, 
having first determined the required 
functions from a carefully prepared 
course of study, and who then makes 
an honest and sincere effort to match 
the size-range and the quality speci- 
fications of the various items against 
the physical requirements and the 
educational objectives typical of the 
age-group of the pupils which will 
use them—and then just as sincerely 
matches these several sets of require- 
ments against a reasonable budget 
request—will go far in winning the 
respect and the cooperation of his 
school administrators. No selection 
can be perfect; few budgets are ade- 
quate. Teachers’ requests are often 
as unreasonable as administrators’ 
directives; but the wise teacher is the 
one who recognizes the need of meet- 
ing limitations openly, and who will 
not hesitate to select and specify 
equipment within the framework of 
the earlier statements of this para- 
graph. Know what you ueed, why 
you need it (in terms of educational 
objectives, safety, over-all economy) 
state your case clearly, be diplomatic, 
and keep at it until you are able to 
convince your superior school ofh- 
cers of the reasonableness of your 
requests. 

In order to convince your super- 
visors, you must know and ably state 
your requirements in terms of exact 
specifications. To know that you 
need 6 hammers, why you need them, 
and where they can be purchased is 
not sufficient. You must recognize 
that hammers are of numerous types 
and sizes; that a “claw” hammer is 
only one type and that even among 
the claw-hammer group there are 
several specifications which would 
apply. What is the size? How is it 
specified? Are all claw hammers of 
the same shape? What is the differ- 
ence between a cast-iron, a cast-steel, 
and a forged-steel hammer? How do 
you specify the shape of the head?— 
or is there any difference? These 
things must be known, must be spec- 
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Know what you 
need: why you 
need it, how 

to describe it; 
and how to 


ask for it. 


These are the 


important rules 


for ordering 


shop equipment. 


ified accurately if you are not to be 
disappointed when the order arrives. 
The only way that the average per- 
son can become thoroughly familiar 
with specifications is to study cata- 
logs and manufacturer’s brochures. 
Look at any good catalog and see if 
you can’t discover the proper specifi- 
cations for all of the questions listed 
above. You might be surprised! And 
don’t weigh your favorite hammer, 
handle and all, using that weight for 
the size specification—unless you 
really want a surprise! The “weight” 
of a hammer is defined as the weight 
of the head, without the handle! 
Similarly, for every tool used in 
any shop, if that tool type has been 
in existence a year or more and has 
been sold in the trade for that length 
of time or greater, you will find a 
customary specification which will 
include size, or weight, or any one 


of a number of customary designa. 
tions. You must state the specifica. 
tions in terms of common trade par. 
lance, if your written order is to be 
given the consideration it deserves 
by your supervisor, your superin. 
tendent, your purchasing agent, and 
the merchant who will ultimately 
supply the items. 

Specifications for machines are 
somewhat more difficult. Fortunate. 
ly however most machines and even 
most hand tools, can be purchased 
by catalog number or some such 
similar designation. In other words, 
it is rarely necessary that you write 
out the complete specifications, in- 
cluding the kind of material, the 
heat treating processes involved, the 
exact bearings that must be used, 
and all of the minutia which the 
designer or manufacturer must de. 
termine. But if you purchase through 
a central purchasing department, 
and if that department requires 
“specifications,” rather than “brand” 
or company names as synonymous 
with specifications, you must in the 
long run use relatively basic specifi- 
cations rather than catalog numbers. 
Fortunately, the great majority of 
teachers are privileged to use a pur- 
chasing plan somewhat simpler than 
are many of the larger schools and 
state or federally financed institu- 
tions, whose purchases are most often 
made through a central purchasing 
department remote from the person 
ordering—and specifications are the 
order of the day! In that case, brand 
names are “out,” and you are forced 
to “specify.” 


Tool and Machine Maintenance 


Every tool, every machine, every 
item of equipment, is subject to wear 
through usage. Abuse will bring 
more rapid wear. The final end 
result is maintenance or its more 
expensive counterpart, replacement. 
Few teachers recommend discarding 
a tool or a machine the moment 
some small part is at fault. It is 
necessary therefore to know the 
equipment in terms of maintenance 
requirements and maintenance pro- 
cedures. Reference was made earlier 
to the replacement of standard bear- 
ings. There are many other items 
which can be replaced as_inter- 
changeable parts, or repaired by 
other suitable means. It should be 
evident that the selection and speci- 
fication of equipment can simpli‘y or 
aggravate maintenance costs. “Stand- 
ard” items, made by “standard” man- 
ufacturers, using “standard” parts or 
bearings of known quality, will be 
your best guide in the minimizing 
of future maintenance expenses. 
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CIO Urges 
Full $29.3 Million 


for vocational education 





Congress of Industrial Organizations 
eg 


718 Jackson Place, N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 


>> 


ornce oF 
‘TWE PRESIDENT 


Mr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Mobley: 


Senator Walter F. George, co-author of the Voca- 
tional Education Act, said recently that to handle our 
national debt we must have a constantly expanding 
economy. To have that, he said, we must see to it that 
our school population has the teachers, the buildings 
and the equipment to develop the fullest potentials 
of each boy, girl and adult willing to go on learning. 
Federal aid, Senator George declared during the debate 
on the Hill Oil-for-Education amendment, is necessary 
to provide such educational opportunity. 


Because our school population increases at the rate of 
7,500 a day, or more than 2.5 million a year, while 
our technology develops with increasing rapidity, we 
must have more and better, not less and worse, voca- 
tional education as part of a larger and better educa- 
tional package. 


_ Yet for the second year running, the present Admin- 
istration has recommended a cut in Federal funds for 
vocational education. This means less vocational edu- 
cation, fewer teachers, fewer schools, classrooms, shops 
and farms and less, inferior and obsolete equipment for 
the education and training of the skilled industrial 
workers and farm men and women of tomorrow. Last 
year Congress rebelled against a recommended cut of 
25 per cent; this year it is hoped that Congress will 
likewise reject the recommended cut of 6.4 per cent in 
vocational education funds. 


Most alarming is the reason given for the recom- 
mended cuts: Our present Federal-State system, tried, 
tested and successful, is to be destroyed, little by little, 
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and the full responsibility and costs put upon the 
States, local communities and, quoting from President 
Eisenhower’s 1954 budget message “‘private enterprise.*” 


States and local communities will not and cannot do 
the job. Federal standards of teaching, buildings and 
equipment would be swept away. We would have up 
to 51 different standards—and the base standards would 
tend to drive out better standards, just as, in the ab- 
sence of Federal authority over coinage, base money 
would drive out good money. 


If private enterprise were to take over education or 
any part of it, it would not be free, it would not be 
public, it would not be education; it would tend to 
become narrow drilling of robots, with no education 
in the economic, social and political facts of life, or 
with an evil substitute of slanted indoctrination, de- 
priving the trainees of confidence in themselves, each 
other and their government. 


We shall urge Congress this year not merely to appro- 
priate the amounts voted in previous years, but to 
increase funds to the full $29.3 million authorized by 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946. This will fall 
far short of meeting 1955 vocational education needs. 


On the education front, as elsewhere, I am sure that 
the industrial workers and working farmers and their 
families will stand together in support of programs 
that, over the past 20 years, have strengthened our 
economy, our society, our democracy and our national 
security. 


Sincerely yours, 


(SGD.) WALTER P. REUTHER 
Walter P. Reuther 
President 


*“This budget marks the beginning of a movement 
to shift to state and local governments and to private 
enterprise Federal activities which can be more appro- 
priately and more efficiently carried on in that way. 
. .. Some aspects of our health, education, and welfare 
programs are examples of this type of action.”—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Budget Message, January 21, 1954. 
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How Chicago's Washburne Vocational High School, with 8 
short days of notice and no experience, staged a one-half 
hour TV program and found out that..... 


Vo-ed is Photogenic! 





Samples for style — 


ROUTINE 


SLIDES—ANNOUNCER 

CHORUS (35 voices) —‘Mighty Land, Won- 
drous Land” (Sound) 

MR. PORTLE AT DESK INTRODUCES 
FILM 

ROLL FILM—STUDIO ANNOUNCER 
UNDERNEATH—MUSIC UNDER 

BACK TO PORTLE 

CHORUS (35 voices) —“Oh 
(Palestrina) 

PORTLE INTRODUCES 2 GIRLS AND 

ONE BOY “VISITING WASHBURNE” 

CLOSE-UP OF BEVERLY SCHUETTE- 

FOLLOW VISITORS TO MILLINERY 
TABLE — 3 students seated, 3 visitors 
stand behind 

FOLLOW VISITORS TO CHEFS’ TABLE 
—3 men working, 3 visitors behind. 
(visitors will pull up 2 chairs from rear 
of set) 

FOLLOW VISITORS TO BEAUTY CUL- 
TURE TABLE —3 subjects in various 
processes of make-up, | student narrator 
explains what goes on, | actual operator 
all the above seated, 3 visitors stand 
behind 

FOLLOW TO PORTLE 

TO CHOIR 


Bone Jesu” 


PROPS 
3 Rectangular Tables 
1 Desk 
12 Chairs 


(24 x 60) 


MUSIC 
(ORGANIST NEEDED) 
“Mighty Land, Wondrous Land”....Gounod 
“Oh Bone Jesu” Palestrina 
“Love’s Dream” ses hiedagbeudccigastoneee WOE 
(This music published by Hall-McCreery) 


By Joseph J. Portle 

Assistant Director 

Washburne Trade and Vocational 
High School 
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SCRIPT 
VIDEO 
BACK TO PORTLE 
PORTLE: To introuce our viewing 
audience to other vocational activ- 
ities at Washburne, we have with us 
today, three students— 
CLOSE-UP OF MISS SCHUETTE 
(Right end) 
Miss Beverly Schuette 
CLOSE-UP OF MISS GRAHF (Center) 
Miss Beverly Joyce Grahf 
CLOSE-UP OF MR. ROBERT LUCAS 
(Left end) 
Mr. Robert Lucas 
They will interview students of the 
MILLINERY, CHEFS’ TRAINING 
AND BEAUTY CULTURE depart- 
ments at Washburne .. . Let’s go 
along with them. Intro ALL STU- 
DENTS 
CLOSE-UP OF BEVERLY SCHUETTE 
BEVERLY: I know you will enjoy vis- 
iting our Millinery Shop, where three 
of our ambitious girls are ready to 
demonstrate the techniques of styl- 
ing and making hats. These girls 
create their own patterns and study 
the millinery needs of the well- 
dressed American women. 
FOLLOW THREE AS THEY 
OVER TO FIRST TABLE 
COVER GROUP AT MILLINERY TABLE 
JOYCE: Hi Betty! 
ALL: Hi! 
SUGGESTION: CLOSE-UP OF ANY IN- 
TERESTING PART OF GROUP 
(GROUP AT MILLINERY TABLE 
TALK ABOUT AND DEMON- 
STRATE MAKING OF HATS) 
COVER ENTIRE GROUP 
BOB: I'll admit these hats make you 
look more beautiful, but it might be 
a fine idea if we move on and follow 


AUDIO 


WALK 


the appetizing aroma from the Chefs’ 


Department. 
FOLLOW BEVERLY, JOYCE AND BOB 
TO NEXT TABLE (CHEFS’ GROUP) 


HAT DOES A VOCATIONAL HIGH 

SCHOOL do when it has 8 days’ 
notice to put on a half-hour TV pro- 
gram? This question was posed for 
Washburne Vocational High School 
in Chicago not long ago. 

Since this was the first TV expe- 
rience for the students and faculty 
it was looked upon with some mis- 
givings—especially since the actual 
rehearsing time turned out to be 3 
and one-half days. 

After talking with George Jen- 
nings, Director of Radio and Tele- 
vision, Chicago Public Schools, we 
had the following basis on which to 
work: we were to rehearse a contin- 
uity for a 27-minute program; the 
assistant director of the school would 
give a 2-minute introductory talk; a 
10-minute movie of shop activities 
would be shown; and 38 areas of 
learning, depicted by students, would 
provide the “live” part of the show 
for the remaining time. 

As a help in starting us off, copies 
of scripts used for an educational 
TV series were given to us for study. 

Three days before the broadcast, 
the school was asked to submit a list 
of props which the studio would pro- 
vide and a list of props the school 
would provide. Included would be 
the titles, authors and publishers of 
any music so that permission for use 
could be obtained. The completed 
script was to be in the hands of the 
studio 2 days in advance of the 
program. 
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In the studio, I. to r.: Dick Doerschuk, WGN-TV Floor Manager; 
George Jennings, Radio-TV Director, Chicago schools; and 
Joseph J. Portle, Assistant Director, Washburne High School. 


Ready-to-go-setups provide a professional experience for parti- 
tipants. Changes were made in the script to suit stage conditions. 


It was decided that the live part 
of the show would cover courses in 
millinery, beauty culture, and chefs’ 
training. We considered these voca- 
tions the most unusual of our offer- 
ings and felt they would therefore 
attract audience interest. Instruc- 
tors of these courses met with 
teachers from the English and music 
departments and procedure was 
agreed upon. 

For continuity, we decided the 
audience could take an armchair 
trip of the school with 3 students 
who would visit the classrooms. 
Conversation could cover important 
facts about the featured vocations: 
entrance requirements, course cover- 
age, and benefits. The millinery 
department would demonstrate tech- 
niques of styling and making hats, 
the chefs’ department would show 
how to prepare and decorate a ham; 
and the beauty culture department 
would explain and show the 3 im- 
portant steps in a permanent curl 
process. 

_As a basis for the script, the 3 
Instructors covered necessary infor- 
mation about their respective 
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WASHBURNE 
TRAST we veer 


en seme, 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


DEPT. 


courses. Because we wanted to in- 
clude as many students as possible, 
we decided to feature our mixed 
chorus on the program. 

As rehearsals progressed, changes 
were made in the script to suit con- 
ditions of stage, action and time 
limits. 

Since each of the 3 shops had only 
about 4 minutes, partially completed 
props had to be prepared. For ex- 
ample, hats in their various stages 
of completion were made. Finished 
hats were modeled by the students. 
Ham was pre-cooked and partially 
decorated so that cloves, grapes, 
sliced oranges and orange sauce 
could finish the job during the dia- 
logue. For the beauty culture scene, 
3 subjects had their hair arranged in 
the 3 important stages of the per- 
manent curl process; thus allowing 
the operator to go from one to the 
other as she explained. 

While rehearsals were going on, 
a photographer from the Division of 
Radio and Television was taking 
motion pictures of the school build- 
ing and the various shop activities. 
A few days before the actual tele- 


Meat merchandising apprentices prepare cuts for the chefs 
under the approving gaze of Myrtle Stahl, Director for Special 
Events, WGN-TV. This was part of the “live” portion of the show. 


s 


Ourside “customers” have their hair curled on TV by student 
operators from the beauty culture dept. of Washburne High. 


casting the 16 millimeter film was 
previewed and edited by cuting, 
splicing and writing out identifying 
titles for the different shots. Later, 
a brief explanatory statement match- 
ing each title was written. The 
studio announcer used this informa- 
tion as a running explanation of 
the various scenes as the film was 
televised with a soft background of 
recorded music. 

Our directions were to be at the 
studio of WGN-TV at 12:45 p.m. 
on the day of the broadcast, with 
rehearsal scheduled at 1:00 p.m. We 
had thought all along that we would 
have at least one rehearsal of the live 
part of the show before we actually 
went on the air, but we had just 
enough time to properly set our- 
selves up before it was time to ga 
un. And it was a successful show\ 

The entire student body was, of 
course, anxious to see the broadcast. 
In order to make this possible a 
27-inch TV set was rented from a 
neighborhood dealer, set up on the 
stage of the school auditorium and 
a school assembly enabled the 
student body to see the telecast. 
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This section of one of the clothing labs 
shows how equipment may be moved 
around easily for unit or group work. 


Vermont Opens New 


Home Economics Building 


AMED IN HONOR OF Bertha M. 

Terrill, Professor Emeritus of 
Home Economics, the University of 
Vermont’s new 14-room home eco- 
nomics building is of 3-story con- 
struction and L-shaped to allow for 
further expansion. 


Food laboratory walls are smoothly 
plastered and pleasant color com- 
binations are in constant evidence. 
The Vermont Room, a lounge, has 
a conservative contemporary decor. 
The equipment lab (a multi-pur- 
pose room) is a study area for house- 
hold equipment, processes, and home 
management techniques. The Ex- 
tension Service area consists of offices 
for specialists and a workroom for 
research. Food labs, clothing labs, 
workrooms, research labs, lecture 
rooms and dressing rooms are well 
planned and cheerful. Storage clos- 
ets offer ample shelf space. 


Long in its dreaming and plan- 
ning, the new Terrill home eco- 
nomics building is evidence of the 
growth of home economics at the 
University as well as a promise for 


‘ Clothing labs provide lent of 5 ace for working and bulletin 
future achievement. “ 4 tort . 3 


boards in the new Bertha Terrill Home Economics building. 
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Experience in the use of home equipment 
is good training for home ec students. 
a 


these girls are studying the leavening power of egg white 
in the up-to-date, well equipped Bertha M. Terrill laboratory. 


This is part of the bright workroom that 
is used by Vermont's Extension Service. 


The textile chemistry laboratory provides opportunities for 
beginning and advanced students to study textiles and other 
consumer problems important to future home economists. 


Hletin 


Iding. : 
~~ Here the meal planning students enjoy an informative tea. A home furnishing student presents her own decorating plan. 
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what DE can 


do for the people 


From an address by L. T. White, 


Chairman, Distributive Education 


Comm., 


peepee EDUCATION in our 
public high schools teaches the 
knowledge and skills of distributive 
occupation to both students and 
adults. 

The men who established distrib- 
utive education 16 years ago had 
these objectives: 


To provide education in high schools 
in distributive occupations. 

To induce youth to study salesman- 
ship and related subjects. 

To furnish instruction for adults en- 
gaged in business to improve their 
sales and service to the public; 
advance themselves in the com- 
munity. 


Thus National Sales Executives 
and distributive education, with 
common objectives and similar ac- 
tivities, are both interested in raising 
sales people so that we can raise the 
nation’s business. 


There is a great need for teachers 
and sellers to step up distribution. 

Our distributive education com- 
mittee was organized in April, 53. 
Its first task was to establish co- 
operation and team work on the 
national, state and local level. The 
Committee comprises: Ben Wells of 
Seven-Up, Tony Whan of Pacific 
Advertising, Dr. Herold C. Hunt of 
Harvard, Richard Oddie of the 
Bank of America, D. A. Prouty of 
Scott Paper, and me. 


Your committee is proud to re- 
port, “First task accomplished.” 
Distributive educators know and 
like sales executives. They have 
been encouraged and assisted. 

Sales executives see a source of 
better qualified salespeople. This 
will help them raise sales volume 
and reduce sales costs. Sales execu- 
tives welcome their new allies, who 
can help raise the prestige of selling 
and the public’s receptivity of sell- 
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Nat’l Sales Executives. 


Two general methods were used 
to bring about this mutual under- 
standing—correspondence and _ con- 
ferences. 

Last July, each State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education —in 48 
states and the District of Columbia— 
received an announcement about 
this committee. It included a state- 
ment of N.S.E.’s objectives for edu- 
cation and a description of. sales 
executive activities in their states. 

A list of N.S.E. publications were 
included with an offer to supply all 
materials at member prices. The 
response from the educators was 
prompt and complete; each State 
Supervisor quickly expressed grati- 
tude for our aid and support. 

In October each sales executives 
club was sent the Distributive Edu- 
cation Manual, supplied for the pur- 
pose by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

The American public has been 
our great and good ally in vocational 
education whenever we have allowed 
it to share in our decisions. It is 
only by sharing that real public 
understanding of our work can be 
secured. There are other useful 
devices for public relations, but they 
are likely to backfire upon us unless 
the public believes that it is being 
fairly represented in decisions about 
vocational education. 

We can have good citizens’ ad- 
visory committees everywhere. It is 
always the fault of the school off- 
cials and employees if there are not 
good advisory committees, never the 
fault of the citizens. 

We have pioneered advisory com- 
mittees. Let us continue to have the 
best there are, recognizing that we 
have rapidly increasing numbers of 
board members, administrators, and 
citizens who know what they should 
be and are able to recognize the very 
apparent flaws in some of the com- 
mittees we have. 


State-level leaders in vocational 
education, at least, should be thor. 
oughly familiar with the literature 
on citizen participation. The av. 
thor has reviewed it in his book, 
Citizens’ Committees in the Public 
Schools (The Interstate, Danville, 
Ill. 1952. 306 pp.) They should be 
on the mailing list of the National 
Citizens’ Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y., for the Commission’s 
monthly newsletter, Citizens and 
Their Schools and to receive other 
publications, such as How Can Citi- 
zens Help Their Schools? and How 
Can We Organize for Better Schools? 
New York and Vermont state de. 
partments of education have excel- 
lent manuals on organizing advisory 
committees. 

The founders of National Sales 
Executives included in the objectives 
of this organization, these objectives 
for education: 


To bring youth and understanding ot 
selling and business. 

To bring educators an appreciation 
of selling; an interest in teaching 
it. 

To bring a willingness to guide youth 
into sales careers. 

To bring everyone a desire to pre- 
serve our dynamic system of enter- 
prise. 


At the same time the president of 
each sales executive club received a 
list of high schools in his city where 
DE is offered. 

While these materials were being 
sent to local sales executive clubs, 
the committee again wrote DE State 
Supervisors, to explain the program. 
They were urged to alert local 
school officials to this new interest 
being generated in DE in their local- 
ities. The letters urged sales execu- 
tives and distributive educators to 
meet each other and to see how they 
could combine their activities to 
mutual advantage. 

Many conferences were held with 
State Supervisors of DE. In May 
we participated in their conference 
of the Southern Region. This took 
place in San Antonio, Texas and 
established the basis for cooperation, 
in any State or locality. In Novem- 
ber we addressed distributive educa- 
tors at the American Vocational 
Association Convention in Chicago. 

Conferences were held with local 
DE teachers in August. These con- 
ferences covered all teachers in Vir 
ginia, Georgia, and North Carolina. 

We have considerable evidence 
that these efforts are producing re 
sults. Distributive educators have 
won thousands of new friends among 
sales executives. Sales Executives 
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LT. White (r.), Chairman, Distributive Education Committee, National Sales Executive, 
Inc, receives an award from Samuel W. Caplan, Chief, Distributive Education, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in behalf of the Distributive Education Clubs of Pennsylvania. 
the award was presented in recognition of Mr. White's work in the interest of 
DE in the past year “which brought new inspiration and leadership into the field’. 


have gained almost 900 DE teachers 
as friends. Through them we have 
interested 30,000 students. Through 
the young people studying distribu- 
tion, our work has been brought to 
the notice of hundreds of thousands 
of parents and relatives. 

Both groups have begun to work 
unitedly. They are striving to use 
their combined strengths to raise 
the standard of living by 1/3rd 


® before 1960. 


They are convinced that if they 
can provide enough purchase orders, 
there will be permanent prosperity 
and full employment. 

Your committee has done more 
than write and talk. Studies were 
made in several cities to learn of the 
attitudes toward distribution, dis- 
tributive occupations and distribu- 
live education, among thought lead- 
ers. Current opinions were gathered 
from manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
lailers, service tradesmen, bankers, 
educators, laborers, politicians and 
publishers. 

You can say that the public gen- 
erally takes distribution for granted. 
Few people really understand how 
business operates in their behalf. 
Some actually hate business. 

A barber was asked, “what do 
you think of business”? He promptly 
vid “I think it is crooked.” He 
thought someone had trimmed him 
oan appliance deal. 

dn this general atmosphere of in- 
difference, ignorance and _ ill-will, 
the need of education of young and 
old is very apparent. There is a 
‘aying that applies here, “People are 


usually down on things they are not 
Up on,” 
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There is great need to spread 
knowledge of distribution and there 
is no better way than through DE. 

Here is a typical response from a 
manufacturer when he was asked 
what he thought of DE. 

He said, “We have little interest 
in DE in this city. Our products 
are sold throughout the United 
States. Only | per cent of them are 
sold here.” 

The research person then asked 
“How well are your products being 
displayed, distributed, sold and serv- 
iced. Can you find good salesmen, 
service-men, dealers and distribu- 
tors, wherever you market your 
goods?” Manufacturers would say, 
“These are our biggest problems. 
They are really headaches.” 

Then they began to realize the 
possibilities for the betterment of 
their business—the DE system and 
organization. 

Everyone uses two systems of dis- 
tribution. There is the incoming 
channel which supplies the essen- 
tials of life to those who consume. 
There is the out-going channel, 
which takes the products and serv- 
ices of people or plants to markets. 

When you ride on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and pass the bridge 
across the Delaware River at Tren- 
ton you will see the sign “What 
Trenton makes the world takes.” I 
have always thought that they ought 
to add two words to that sign, “We 
hope.” The world will not take 
what anyone makes unless the force 
of distribution is applied. 

We face our second task, the ex- 
tension and expansion of DE. Now 


that sales executives and Distribu- 
tive Educators are acquainted and 
united, they should work to make 
more use of their great constructive 
potential powers. 

We should encourage DE students 
to conduct Shopping Surveys. In 
Richmond, DE students went into 
the stores to purchase goods. They 
analized how they were approached, 
greeted, and helped to buy. Then 
they compared the merchandising 
they had witnessed against standards 
of excellence. This program was 
described by Dr. Natlie Kneeland in 
BusINEss EDUCATION magazine. 

Through these shopping surveys 
the whole community came to real- 
ize there was a big opportunity to 
increase employment and enjoyment 
through better salesmen. 

We can encourage students to 
make Buying Habit Surveys. This 
month in Illinois, John Beaumont 
has 1,000 students conducting 10,000 
student interviews. The student 
market is not large because students 
are living on small allowances, but 
these buying surveys generate enor- 
mous interest in the subjects of 
purchasing. 

All realize that it is as important 
to buy as it is to grow and make 
things,—that wealth is created in 
utility or use. This is truly sales 
conditioning, everyone will come to 
see that their own buying has patri- 
otic importance. They are using a 
good slogan, “we must buy pros- 
perity.” 

We should increase DE facilities 
for adults. Sales Executives are in- 
terested in creative salesmanship or 
outside sales activities. Here is an 
example of the need for DE to ex- 
pand into the teaching of outside 
salesmanship for adults now engaged 
in distribution. 

James Dorsey, Supervisor for DE 
in Connecticut announced a new 
experimental course for outside 
salesman in Bridgeport. He re- 
ported that the response was huge. 
Men who had been selling for years 
wanted to learn more about sales- 
manship at home through profes- 
sional teachers. 

That is an interesting point. They 
wanted to be taught by men who 
have nothing to sell. In your town 
there are hundreds of sales people 
who can be led ““To earn more when 
they learn more.” 

Recently we sampled the interest 
of DE teachers in one of our new 
courses “Salesmanship.” It is 
wanted in Illinois and Missouri, and 
as was said a moment ago, it is 
demanded in Connecticut. 

We have learned that in addition 
to encouraging DE in high schools, 
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*“‘When we teach people how to grow and make things but fail 


to teach them how to sell things we could unbalance a nation.” 


we should urge small business men 
in distribution to study business 
management. Extension services of 
their state universities are easily 
available to them. 

In these times when small busi- 
nessmen may become worried and 
confused, they can be made confi- 
dent if they will study the 5Ms of 
Management: Markets, Money, 
Men, Methods, Merchandising. 

A member of our committee is the 
director of small business services 
for the Bank of America in San 
Francisco. He expressed this need 
while he was addresing a large con- 
vention of electrical appliance 
dealers. 

He said “There is a crying need to 
provide management information 
for small dealers and distributors. 
It will help them turn red figures 
into black ones; to change failure to 
success. 

“Too few manufacturers, banks, 
trade associations are now working 
in this field. 

“If we can set in motion an edu- 
cational program to bring com- 
petence into small business manage- 
ment, we will generate benefits and 
profits for all the people.” 

All small businesses need money. 
The funds for more men, better 
training, higher incentives and more 
advertising cannot be borrowed. 

As a small business expands, its 
volumes, its customers, its services, 
exhaust the proprietor’s capital. 

The key to the art of capital rais- 
ing is persuasion. Where else would 
you find the source of persuasion 
than among sales executives and the 
teachers of business? 

Agricultural education teaches 
how to raise corn and cows. Home 
Economics education teaches how to 
raise children. Distributive educa- 
tion should teach how to raise 
capital. 

When we teach people how to 
grow and make things but fail to 
teach them how to sell things we 
could unbalance and upset a nation. 
DE is far less emphasized than the 
teaching of agriculture, industrial, 
or home instruction. 

For example, the membership of 
the American Vocation Association 
totals about 35,000 instructors. 
Where DE should be at least one- 
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third and to face our future needs 
fully one-half, it is now less than 
one-tenth per cent. Sales executives 
should strive to see that DE is multi- 
plied. 

The administration of our Fed- 
eral Government faces a most diffi- 
cult problem in its agricultural sur- 
plus,—now in excess of 5 billion dol- 
lars. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
has now purchased that vast amount 
of milk and cheese, potatoes and 
peanuts. Farmers did what we had 
taught them to do, they raised these 
products. Hence the government 
had to pay because they had failed 
to teach. 

In this case the neglect to provide 
adequate DE has cost us so far 5 
billion dollars. Watch the papers to 
get an idea of what this failure will 
cost when people who make things 
insist that they be bought, too. 

Your committee plans to carry on. 
In fact, we are so imbued with the 
need of this work you have given us, 
the National Sales Executives will 
have to disband this committee by 
force if they want to stop it. 

We are scheduled to meet with 
distributive educators in 14 confer- 
ences before July. There will be 
regional conferences, representing 38 
states; state conventions in Connecti- 
cut, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and District of Columbia. There 
will be 5 joint conferences between 
sales executives clubs and distribu- 
tive educators in Jacksonville, Potts- 
town, Albany, Charlotte and Albu- 
querque. 

Your home sales executive clubs 
can put this new educational pro- 
gram to work for their companies, 
their industries and their communi- 
ties. Here are a few suggestions: 
Invite the superintendent of schools 
and the principals of high schools 
to your next Sales Executive Club 
meeting. Show them the need for 
more activity in distribution, and 
that it is wise to bring the best youth 
into sales and business careers. 

These public school officials can 
explain to faculty members and stu- 
dents that persuasion leads to sales- 
manship, sales management, general 
management, financial management, 
and a presidency. 

Selling is the science of human 
relations. Notice that the syllable 


man runs through all steps in the 
path of those who progress fron 
salesmanship to top administratiy 
positions in any organization. 

You will render great service t) 
your community if you will urge the 
heads of your schools to “sales cop. 
dition” their towns, with shoppin 
surveys and buying-habit surveys, 

The day will come when schol. 
tically, we will be as sales condi. 
tioned as we are now sports condi. 
tioned. I wish indeed that the youth 
of all cities were the whizzes at mir 
keting that they are in basket and 
football. 

Now we reach the point in thi 
report stressed by Jack Lacy, “Who 
says so besides you,” “Does it pay 
for sales executives to support DE” 
Here are a few indications: The men 
from Texas are seen and heard in 
this group and all others. Texa 
isn’t growing, it is burgeoning 
Texas has more people teaching DE 
than any other state. 

In South Carolina there are les 
business failures than in any other 
state. More adults have studied DE 
per capita there than in any other 
state. 

The Sales championship for 
Junior Achievement has been won 
twice in succession by Hartford can- 
didates; in 1952 by a girl, and in 
1953 by a boy. They were winners 
over 80 other contestants. DE and 
the Sales Executive Club of Hart 
ford helped train them. 

In California 20,000 people have 
been taught to do better retail sell 
ing by DE. This was made possible 
by the Bank of America. California 
is growing because they teach how 
to build business and to raise bus: 
ness people. 

Many states are. growing in all 
ways. The teaching of business 
growth in public education, high 
schools and colleges was set in mo- 
tion by railroad men. 

What others have done, Sales 
Executives can do better. 

In a nation where people are free 
their progress and prosperity de 
pends upon the persuasive. 

If each Sales Executive Club will 
sponsor DE; 1000 students or adults; 
the American standard of living wil 
be raised forever. 
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Advisory committees 


are important to vo-ag 


by Dr. H. M. Hamlin 

Chairman, Division of 
Agricultural Education, 

University of Illinois 


Let’s keep them up-to-date! 


E IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
W have been pioneers in the use 
of advisory committees. Their use 
in agricultural education traces back 
to 1907; the idea came to agricul- 
tural education from industrial 
education. 

Many in vocational education are 
wing about the same kind of com- 
mittee the pioneers created and con- 
sider it to be an indispensable part 
of the machinery of vocational edu- 
ation. Others have developed com- 
mittees of an entirely different type. 
Still others do not consider commit- 
tees to be worth the effort they take 
and proceed without them. 

There has been a good deal of 
change in concepts of public partici- 
pation in public education since our 
advisory committees were introduced 
and particularly in the years since 
World War II. This is a good time 
to review our use of these com- 
mittees. 


Changing Concepts of Public Participation 

We have lately been reminded 
very frequently that the public 
schools are the public’s. The ulti- 
mate controls over them are in the 
hands of the public. They are 
financed by the public. The public 
has become increasingly unwilling 
to pay for schools it has not helped 
to plan. 

We have come to recognize anew 
that the policies of all public insti- 
lutions, including the public schools, 
are supposed to be made by citizens, 
not by professional workers. We 
have recognized that in too many 
cases the public schools are without 


adequate written and organized pol- 
icies, made by lay citizens with 
adequate assistance by administra- 
tors and teachers. Long experience 
has shown that boards of education 
are unlikely to get policy-making 
done as it should be done without 
the help of supplementary groups 
of citizens. 

More and more citizens want to 
share in determining the purposes 
of the schools, in evaluating their 
accomplishments, and in moving 
them from where they are to where 
they might be. Schools are getting 
public participation whether they 
want it or not and often in forms 
they do not like. 

Development of Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittees Outside Vocational Education 
There have been citizens’ advisory 

committees outside vocational edu- 

cation for a long time, but it is only 
in recent years that they have be- 
come numerous. In the past seven 
years they have developed in many 
forms and from many differing moti- 
vations in all parts of the country. 

The National Citizens’ Commission 

for the Public Schools, organized in 

1949, has been a great influence in 

stimulating their formation and in 

clearing information among groups. 

We in vocational education can 
learn much from the advisory groups 
outside our field. One reason for 
reviewing our advisory committee 
structure is to fit it with the new 
structure that has been provided 
elsewhere in our school systems. 
Quite obviously there ought to be 
one set of policies to guide organ- 


ized citizen participation in a school 
system, which will provide ade- 
quately for citizen participation in 
vocational education. 


Some Widely Accepted Principles of 
Organizing Citizens’ Committees 


Three criteria for a citizens’ ad- 
visory committee have become 
widely accepted: 

It should be broadly representative of the 
entire community. 

It should secure and study the facts about 
the schools before making recommendations. 

It should operate with and through the con- 
stituted school authorities. ; 

To get these and other desiderata, 
certain principles of organization 
and operation have also been widely 
accepted: 

A district-wide network of advisory commit- 
tees should be provided. 

There should be a nucleus of continuing com- 
mittees to be supplemented as needed by tem- 
porary committees. 

The members of continuing committees should 
be lay citizens, but representatives of the school 
should sit regularly with these committees. 

Committee members should be free individuals, 
not representatives of organizations or institu- 
tions. 

The choice of committee members should be 
by boards of education based on recommenda- 
tions by selection committees named by the 
boards. A selection committee is instructed to 
secure independent nominations of advisory 
committee members by a large and representa- 
tive part of the public and to screen the nomi- 
nations, taking into account the competence and 
interest of each prospective member and the 
ability of the group as a whole to work to- 
gether as a team and to represent adequately 
all elements that ought to be represented. Ad- 
visory committees are not allowed to choose 
their own replacements. 

Each committee is small enough to be a 
manageable, working group, but large enough 
to be adequately representative. Additional 
public participation is secured by using affili- 
ated committees. 


“It is always the fault of school officals and employees if there 


are not good advisory committees; never the fault of the citizens.” 


MAY, 1954 
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Building Advisory Committees into the 
School Structure 

The modern advisory committee 
is a definite and permanent part of 
the structure of its school system. It 
is authorized by the board of educa- 
tion. It operates under board pol- 
icies. The relationships of the group 
to the teachers, and administrators 
and to the board are clearly indi- 
cated. 


Such a group has as its first func- 
tion the recommendation to the 
board of policies for the school sys- 
tem or that part of it with which the 
group is authorized to deal. Other 
functions are: 

To make the studies necessary for policy 
recommendations. 

To promote two-way communication between 
the school and the public. 

To facilitate cooperation between the schools 
and the organizations and institutions of the 
district. 

To work with the teachers and administrators 
in whatever ways are mutually agreeable in 
developing educational programs in line with 
board policies. 

A plan for developing advisory 
committees of this type with reasons 
for the proposals advanced is in- 
cluded in the author’s 2l-page pub- 
lication, A Charter for a School- 
Sponsored System of Citizens’ Com- 
mittees, available from the Office of 
Field Services, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. A charter for a committee for 
agricultural education which would 
fit into such a school-wide system of 
committees is included in another 
publication, available from the same 
source: Local Policies for Agricul- 
tural Education in the Public 
Schools. 


Some Unsatisfactory Practices 


Some of the practices currently in 
use in dealing with vocational ad- 
visory committees result in making 
the committees much less useful than 
they might be; other practices are 
actually dangerous. Some of the 
practices which do not square with 
the concept of advisory committees 
that has been given are: 


Organizing committees on the initiative of the 
instructors with adequate board or adminis- 
trative participation and using the committees 
as pressure groups for the particular areas they 
serve. 

Choice of committee members by the _ in- 
structors, the administrators, or the boards of 
education without consultation with the com- 
munity. 

Using the committees merely as sounding 
boards to test public sentiment or as agencies 
to put over preconceived programs. 

Using committees only at times when the vo- 
cational program is in financial difficulties. 

Picking representatives of power groups to 
serve as committee members. 

Including only members who represent a par- 
ticular craft or vocation and overlooking means 
of providing the public with representation or 
with opportunities to check carefully upon the 
recommendations of these specialized groups. 
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gram. It contains 


for youth and adults. 





information 


ATTENTION ... 


Agricultural Education members 


EDUCATION OF VETERANS IN FARMING, AVA 
Research Bulletin No. 5, is the only nationwide 
study of the institutional on-farm training pro- 


important to 


you—because it summarizes the implications of 
the veterans program for reorganizing and im- 
proving present agricultural education courses 


The price of EDUCATION OF VETERANS IN 
FARMING is now only 25c per copy (10% off 
for orders of ten or more). 


There are only a 


few left—get your copy now before this inform- 
ative volume is out of print. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 





48th AVA 
Convention News 


Dr. O. D. Adams, General Chair- 
man, 1954 AVA Convention, and 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in San Francisco, has announced the 
completion of many plans for the 
48th Vocational Meeting, scheduled 
for San Francisco, December 2-7. 


The overall schedule of meetings 
has been decided upon as follows: 
Thursday, December 2, 2 p.m., Reg- 
istration; Friday, December 3, 7 
p-m., Opening General Session; 
Saturday, December 4, 7 p.m., Sec- 
ond General Session; Mondy, De- 
cember 6, 6 p.m., Annual Banquet; 
Tuesday, December 7, House of 
Delegates, Awards Session, and the 
Ship’s program. Special vespers serv- 
ices will be scheduled for Sunday. 

Local committees have been at 
work for some time and consider- 
able progress has been made in plan- 
ning for the exhibits, meeting places, 
registration procedures, and _ ban- 
quet features, reports Dr. Adams. 
Hotels that have been designated 
headquarters for the various divi- 
sions are listed on the inside back 
cover of this JOURNAL. 

Program chairmen for this year’s 
convention are: 


Agriculture 
Byron J]. MCMAHON 
Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Education 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 
Distributive 
R. EARL THOMPSON 
Coordinator, San Francisco 
Unified School District 
San Francisco, California 
Business Education 
RuLON C. VAN WAGENEN 
Acting Chief of Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education 
Sacramento, California 
Home Economics 
GWENDOLYN WAGNER 
Home Economics Education 
Chico, California 
Trade and Industrial 
CHARLES PATRICK 
Director, Vocational Education 
San Diego, California 
Industrial Arts 
LYNNE C. MONROE 
Professor, Industrial Arts 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 
Guidance 
DOonaALp E. KitcH 
Chief, Bureau of Occupational 
Information and Guidance 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 
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why federal aid? 


Governors and state 


school officials 


answer the question 


ROM ALL OVER the country have 
} reports of the need to ex- 
pand vocational education oppor- 
tunities. Serving the country in 
peace time and emergency by help- 
ing to train productive citizens, voca- 
tional education is a vital link in the 
chain of national security. Now, 
more than ever before, there is 
urgent need to provide more and 
better facilities for vocational edu- 
cation. 


In response to questions from the 
American Vocational Association 39 
of the 48 states have dramatically 
presented their requirements for 
additional training opportunities. 
Governors of 24 states provided 
answers to the questions posed by 
the AVA. Ten Governors replied, 
stating that the letter had been re- 
ferred to the state education author- 
ities, and information was received 
from 7 of these states. Two replies 
were received from other state offi- 
cials to whom the Governor's letter 
had been referred. Executive Officers 
of 36 State Boards of Vocational 
Education supplied information 
about the effect of federal funds on 
state programs of vocational educa- 
tion, and two referred the letter to 
the State Director of Vocational 
Education, who supplied the infor- 
mation. 

Pinpointing the needs in each 
state, the reports underline the vital 
tole played by federal funds in the 
maintenance of realistically practical 
and educationally sound programs 
of vocational education. ‘They em- 
phatically reveal the disastrous effects 


of federal withdrawal from the 
program. 


THE NEED FOR EXPANSION 


Only one of the letters received 
Tom state officials indicated that 
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there was no need for further pro- 
motion or development of vocational 
education. All other replies cited 
a very definite and pressing demand 
to provide vocational training op- 
portunities for the youth and adults 
of the state. 

Careful estimates of immediate re- 
quirements for expanding vocational 
opoprtunities, prepared by the sev- 
eral Executive Officers of State 
Boards, reveal that in 27 states a 
total of 10,409 additional teacher 
units or their equivalency are 
needed. A breakdown shows that in 
the states reporting data that could 
be tabulated (56% of the total num- 
ber of states) 2,217 agricultural 
teachers, 2,730 home _ economics 
teachers, 1,426 distributive education 
teachers, and 4,036 teachers of trade 
and industrial education are ur- 
gently needed. (These figures repre- 
sent a conservative total, since re- 
ports from states listing needs for 
additional departments were all 


counted as _ one-teacher depart- 
ments.) 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


The states are making every effort 
to provide more state funds for vo- 
cational education. This is affirmed 
by the fact that, with only two ex- 
ceptions, every state which supplied 
figures on state appropriations had 
increased the amount of money made 
available for vocational education 
within the last few years. 


The all-important function of fed- 
eral funds as stimulation for appro- 
priation of state funds for educa- 
tion was stressed in returns for many 
states. Past reductions in federal 
funds have been met with recom- 
mendations from state auditors for 
comparable reductions of state 
matching funds. 


Most state and local governments 
are not able to assume the additional 
cost of supporting vocational educa- 
tion—should federal aid be reduced— 
without seriously damaging other 
education facilities in the public 
schools. According to opinions ex- 
pressed, five officials believe their 
states are in a position to provide 
funds for maintaining the vocational 
program if federal funds are with- 
drawn. 


It is interesting to note, however, 
that two statements were based on 
the condition that the federal tax 
take from the states be decreased; 
and that in three instances a reply 
from the other official responding 
from the same state presented a con- 
tradictory opinion. 


Sentiment in the states toward the 
role of federal funds in the devel- 
opment and improvement of voca- 
tional education is best told through 
excerpts from the letters received by 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion during the past month. 

Letters from Governors were in 
reply to the following questions: 


Is there need for further promotion and 
development of vocational education in your 
state? If so, to what extent? 

In your opinion, should federal funds as 
authorized under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts be con- 
tinued or gradually eliminated? 

lf federal funds are decreased or elimi- 
nated, what would be the effect on vocational 
education in your state? 

Is your state in a position to increase state 
funds for vocational education to offset any 
loses of federal funds without reducing other 
school budgets or damaging other programs 
of education? 

Have state funds for vocational education 
in your state been increased or decreased 
during your administration or during the last 
four years? How much? 


Executive Officers of State Boards 
for Vocational Education who in 
virtually all instances are the Chief 
State School Officers, supplied in- 
formation in response to the follow- 
ing questions: 


Has the program of vocational education 
in your state developed to the point that 
there is no further need for additional pro- 
grams or teaching units? 

If there is need for further development in 
your state, how many additional full time 
teacher units or their equivalency are needed 
in Vocational Agriculture? in Distributive Edu- 
cation? in Home Economics? in Trades and 
Industry? (a) Are local and state govern- 
ments in a position to provide funds for these 
additional units without federal aid? 

If federal funds are eliminated, what will 
be the effect on your present program of 
vocational education? (a) Would state and 
local governments assume the additional cost 
resulting from loss of federal funds? If so, 
would it result in damage to other essential 
school programs? 

Do you believe that federal funds as author- 
ized under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts should be continued 
or gradually eliminated? 
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Excerpts 
from 
Replies 











ALABAMA 

Governor Gordon Persons: “The avail- 
ability of federal funds provides to the 
states encouragement, incentive and leader- 
ship in providing a sound program of Vo- 
cational Education which is of tremendous 
importance to the national welfare. 


“The availability of federal funds assures 
that all states will continue a program of 
vocational education meeting certain mini- 
mum standards. If all federal funds were 
withdrawn, it would close approximately 
175 departments. There would be no way to 
offset Federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion with state and local funds without 
taking the money*away from some other 
area of education to its serious damage.” 


W. J. Terry, State Superintendent of 
Education: “Federal funds for vocational 
education should not be withdrawn. The 
mobility of population in this age of easy 
travel makes the education and training of 
workers of national concern. Every state 
will be faced with a curtailment of its 
program of vocational education when fed- 
eral funds are withdrawn. Some states 
would probably practically discontinue vo- 
cational education yet their people will 
seek employment in surrounding states.” 


ARIZONA 

Governor F. Howard Pyle: “If federal 
funds are decreased or eliminated, I am sure 
we could not expect any further develop- 
ment of the program and I am confident 
that the standards in already established 
departments would be lowered until many 
of them would be ineffective in terms of 
preparing youth for occupational compe- 
tency. I also fear the effect the pattern 
of retrenchment at the federal level would 
have on the state program since it would 
easily be misconstrued as a lack of confi- 
dence in the present program.” 

M. L. Brooks, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: “We have not arrived 
in vocational education to the point that 
acceptable standards can be or will be main- 
tained without the additional help of fed- 
eral funds. Most of the stimulus for state 
appropriations has come from the need to 
match federal funds and the psychological 
effect that such funds have in expressing 
the confidence of the Congress in the value 
of vocational program. I sincerely believe 
that a complete vocational program with 
acceptable standards cannot be financed by 
local and state funds alone.” 


ARKANSAS 


Governor Francis Cherry: “Arkansas val- 
ues highly its vocational programs, and I’m 
sure the Legislature will endeavor to in- 
crease the vocational phases as rapidly as it 
does other phases of education; but I fear 
that increases for the next few years will 
be far from adequate . . . Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Funds should be con- 
tinued and increased.” 


A. W. Ford, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: “According to state fiscal authorities, 
we have reached the saturation point with 
reference to state monies; therefore, it is 
apparent that, if additional funds are to 
be secured to meet the need, such funds 
must come from federal sources. Incident- 
ally, the districts which are most hard 
pressed at the local level are the poorer 
districts of the state and the places which 
need vocational services most. Elimination 
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of federal funds for vocational education 
would be tragic for the schools of this State. 
I certainly do not think that federal voca- 
tional education funds should be reduced 
now or at any foreseeable time. Federal 
funds for vocational education return to 
the federal government in the form of 
taxes—as a result of earnings of students— 
more money than is invested by the govern- 
ment.” 


CALIFORNIA 

Governor Goodwin J. Knight: Referred 
inquiry to state education authorities. 

Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: “I seriously doubt that 
the program of vocational education can 
ever develop to the point that there is no 
further need for additional programs or 
teaching units. The ever-changing needs 
of our people and of our economy preclude 
the possibility of providing at any one time 
occupational training which completely 
matches the needs of society. Our experi- 
ence to date would indicate that the state 
and local governments would not be in- 
clined to assume the total potential addi- 
tional cost if federal funds were eliminated. 
Our State will operate next year on a deficit 
basis. It will be almost impossible to secure 
favorable reaction toward the assumption 
by the State of the portion of the costs of 
vocational education now borne by the fed- 
eral government unless the federal govern- 
ment very sharply reduced its taxing activ- 
ities within the State. The facts are that 
with each reduction of federal support, 
comparable reductions of State matching 
funds are recommended by our Legislative 
Auditor. There are very real values to the 
program of vocational education which re- 
sult directly from federal participation.” 


COLORADO 


Governor Dan Thornton: No reply. 

E. C. Comstock, Executive Director, Colo- 
rado State Board for Vocational Education: 
“If all Federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education are eliminated, the final 
results in Colorado would be varied and 
extreme. It is doubtful that all of the 
present centers would continue to main- 
tain programs due to the fact that the com- 
petition for funds available to education, 
both from the State and local levels, is such 
that vocational education would not be 
financially supported in preference to what 
is generally considered the basic academic 
requirements of each school district. The 
legislature found it impossible this last 
session to increase funds for education in 
general and there is considerable doubt 
regarding the ability of the State at the 
present time to maintain the present 
amounts for education.” 

CONNECTICUT 

Governor John Lodge: Referred inquiry 
to state education authorities. 

Ferris E. Engleman, State Commissioner 
of Education: Concurred with letter pre- 
pared by State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Emmett O’Brien, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education: “In my opinion, with- 
drawal of Federal funds might not have 
as adverse an effect in Connecticut as in 
some other states. This is based on the 
strong support vocational education has 
always had from the people of the state 
and the assumption that this will continue. 

“However, in my opinion, the importance 
to Connecticut of Federal funds for voca- 
tional education goes beyond the value of 
the dollars received for the reasons stated 
above. If I am correct on three premises: 
(1) that Federal Funds have been and do 
contribute to the development of vocational 
education in Connecticut; (2) that Voca- 
tional education contributes to the mainte- 


nance and development of the economy of 
the State of Connecticut, and (3) that the 
maintenance and growth of the economy of 
Connecticut is of importance to the nation 
—then I believe discontinuance of Feder] 
funds would not be in the best interest of 
the State of Connecticut or of the United 
States. . . 

“Furthermore, if the economic strength 
of this country is its second line of defense 
(and it could be argued that in these time 
it is the first line of defense) then there jg 
something paradoxical in the appropriation 
of funds by the billion for the armed ser. 
ices and viewing with such a Critical eye 
funds which contribute substantially to spe. 
cialized programs of education which con. 
tribute directly to the strength of oy 
economy.” 

DELAWARE 

Governor J. Caleb Boggs: “If federal 
funds are decreased or eliminated, it must 
be on such a schedule as to permit the state 
to pick up and carry the program in sucha 
manner as to not weaken it. I am hopeful 
that most careful consideration will be 
given to the entire program by the federal 
auhtorities in reaching whatever decision 
they may reach.” 

George R. Miller, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: “We hope that the 
state and local governments would assume 
the additional loss resulting from loss of 
federal funds, but we have no guarantee of 
this. Many of us believe that federal funds 
as authorized under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts should be continued 
because it is our firm belief that vocational 
education standards would eventually de- 
teriorate considerably without the stimulus 
from the federal government.” 

FLORIDA 

Acting Governor C. E. Johns: “Certainly 
the appropriations should not be reduced 
in the face of ever increasing demands. ... 
If the $393,202,78 federal appropriations for 
Florida’s program of vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes and George-Bar- 
den Acts would be reduced, it would be 
necessary for the state to provide appropti- 
ate legislative action or experience a cur- 
tailment of the existing programs of 
vocational education.” 

Thomas D. Bailey, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: “The program of 
vocational education in Florida has not 
developed to the point where there is no 
further need for additional programs or 
teaching units. More teaching units are 
needed next year. . If federal funds are 
eliminated, much of the expected expan- 
sion would not result, due to lack of pro- 
motion. I believe that the use of federal 
funds for vocational education as author- 
ized under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts should be continued at not less 
than present appropriations. 


GEORGIA 

Governor Herman Talmadge: “It (with- 
drawal of federal funds) would cripple and 
practically eliminate our program. It would 
work to the disadvantage of our veterans 
and would greatly deter growth in the 
future. The State now is furnishing % 
per cent of the funds for common school 
education and the clamor is for more than 
double this amount within a few years. If 
federal funds for vocational education are 
curtailed, it is doubtful if they would be 
forthcoming from other sources in view of 
the heavy pressures in the other direction. 
Vocational education funds have been 
doubled in Georgia during my administra: 
tion.” 

M. D. Collins, State Superintendent of 
Schools: “The elimination of federal funds 
for vocational education would, to my Way 
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of thinking, very seriously hamper the pro- 

m of vocational education in this state. 
ven though the federal funds are a small 
art of the total funds we spend in the 
state for vocational education this “small 
art” helps in a definite way in carrying 
on the program. I doubt if the state and 
Jocal governments would assume responsi- 
bility for the federal funds should such 
funds be eliminated. I can say that such 
funds would have to be taken from the 
general program which would mean crip- 
pling the total program. I definitely be- 
lieve that federal funds under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts should not 
only be continued but increased materially.” 


IDAHO 

Governor Len B. Jordan: “There is al- 
ways need for more vocational education 
although Idaho has a very well developed 
program. 

“Federal aid should be gradually de- 
creased and eventually eliminated, provid- 
ing, of course, that the federal tax take 
from the state likewise be decreased. .. . 

“Such acts as Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden do not create money—they merely 
re-distribute the money taken from the 
state, with the usual brokerage attached.” 


Alton B. Jones, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: “Federal funds under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act are 
on a permanent appropriation basis and 
should not be eliminated. 

“In view of the splendid results now 
being accomplished under the George- 
Barden Act which now supplements the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the appropriation by 
Congress for the next fiscal year should be 
for the full authorization under the Act in 
place of reducing the next appropriation 
below that was made for this fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954.” 


ILLINOIS 

Governor William G. Stratton: “The 
State and local school districts have grad- 
ually increased their share of the costs of 
vocational education until they are now 
paying 85 per cent of the total. Neither 
the State or most local school districts are 
in a position to finance the complete 
program. 

“The State of Illinois believes in offering 
the best educational opportunities possible. 
This attitude and belief has been expressed 
through increased state appropriations for 
education, both general education and vo- 
cational education. One of our greatest 
problems is to finance the ever-increasing 
costs of education. The loss of present 
available federal funds would place the 
burden on the legislature of appropriating 
for the next biennium, more than $2,000,000 
for vocational education in excess of the 
normal appropriations for new programs. 
I doubt if present demands on the State 
government would permit such action. The 
alternative would be the reduction or elimi- 


nation of vocational education programs in 
certain schools.” 


Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: “Lack of available local 
and/or state funds would prevent many 
schools now without vocational depart- 
ments from adding vocational depart- 
a 

“I doubt if the state or local schools 
would or could increase their expenditures 
'0 offset the loss of federal funds. Some 
would but many could not without seri- 
ously reducing the rest of the school 
program.” 

INDIANA 

Georg 
with W 
of Publ 


je N. Craig, Governor: Is conferring 
ilbur Young, State Superintendent 
ic Instruction, and will reply later. 
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Wilbur Young, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: No reply. 
IOWA 

Governor William S$. Beardsley: No reply. 

Jessie M. Parker, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: “Many vocational 
education programs will be dropped (if 
federal funds are eliminated) because 
many local schools cannot support a voca- 
tional education program without funds 
from federal reimbursement. The Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden funds should 
be expanded rather than discontinued.” 


KANSAS 

Governor Edward F. Arn: Referred the 
letter to Assistant Secretary to the Gov- 
ernor, Julian H. Zimmerman, who stated 
that “Kansas will continue to offer a pro- 
gram of vocational training,” and that 
“Kansas is financially able’ to increase 
state funds for vocational education to off- 
set loss of federal funds. A Commission on 
Federal-State Relations is studying the 
problem of federal grants-in-aid in the 
state. 

W. M. Arnold, Director and Executive 
Officer, State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion: “It is very obvious in the State of 
Kansas that vocational education has not 
developed to the point where there is no 
further need for additional programs. .. . 
There is serious question as to whether the 
state and local governments are in a posi- 
tion to assume the full cost of present 
vocational programs, apart from future 
programs, if federal funds should be with- 
drawn. . . . Federal funds . . . should not 
only be continued but should be increased 
substantially.” 

KENTUCKY 

Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby: Re- 
turned report prepared by James L. Patton, 
State Director of Vocational Education. 

Wendell P. Butler, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: “If federal funds are 
decreased or eliminated, it would mean a 
substantial decrease in services to the youth 
of our state. In fact, only the wealthier 
communities would have sufficient funds to 
conduct a well-rounded vocational program 
in their schools. It would very definitely 
penalize and would mean the closing of 
many departments in the rural sections of 
the State. At this time, the State of Ken- 
tucky isn’t in position to increase funds for 
vocational education to off-set any loss from 
a decrease in federal funds. Any loss in 
federal funds would mean a substantial 
decrease in educational services.” 

James L. Patton, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education: “There is a need to serve 
6,346 additional people in agriculture, 
36,700 additional people in home economics, 
and 5,570 additional people in trade and 
industrial education. Federal funds as 
authorized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 
should be continued and increased so that 
needs as set forth might be met.” 
LOUISIANA 

Governor Robert F. Kennon: Referred in- 
quiry to state education authorities. 

Shelby M. Jackson, State Superintendent 
of Schools: “The program of vocational 
education in Louisiana has not developed 
to the point that there is no further need 
for additional programs and teaching units. 

“State and local governments cannot pos- 
sibly assume the additional costs resulting 
from loss of federal funds. Should federal 
funds be withdrawn, a large number of our 
vocational programs would be eliminated 
from the school curriculum as State and 
local funds are insufficient to provide the 
total costs.” 


A. E. Robinson, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education: “There is need for fur- 


ther development of vocational education 
in Louisiana. The financial support given 
the state through funds made available by 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 
of Congress have aided materially in the 
establishment and development of voca- 
tional programs. If federal funds are de- 
creased or eliminated it would probably 
result in a diminishing of some of the 
programs of vocational education in the 
State. The State is not in a position at 
this time to increase State funds to offset 
any loss of federal funds as provided for 
in the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts of Congress.” 

MAINE 

Governor Burton M. Cross: “Naturally we 
would be concerned at any slighting of fed- 
eral participation, and I cannot tell you 
whether or not the Legislature would see 
fit to fill the gap at the present time. State 
funds for our vocational institute have been 
steadily increased over the years; just how 
far we can get depends on various factors.” 

Herbert G. Espy, State Commissioner of 
Education: “It seems more than likely that 
we could expect to lose upwards of half or 
more of our vocational education programs 
if federal funds were eliminated. We be- 
lieve that federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation should be continued, having in 
mind the purposes for which they were 
appropriated and with assurance of proper 
safeguards for the interest of state and local 
communities.” 

MARYLAND 

Governor Theodore R. 
reply. 

Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State Superin- 
tendent of Education: No reply. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Governor Christian A. Herter: Referred 
inquiry to M. Norcross Stratton. 

John J. Desmond, Jr., State Superin- 
tendent of Education: No reply. 

M. Norcross Stratton, State Director of 
Vocational Education: “In our opinion the 
Federal George-Barden funds should be 
continued. In the opinion of all those 
we have canvassed it is unanimous that the 
funds should be continued. These funds 
are for the promotion and development of 
Vocational Education. The program has 
not reached by a large margin the point 
where further development and promotion 
are not needed. 

“Communities which have established 
new schools or expanded their facilities 
had faith in the Federal Government and 
rely upon these funds. It will be very 
embarrassing to the State if we cannot keep 
our promises and fulfill the commitments 
made. 

“The State would probably not be in a 
position to appropriate funds for the pur- 
pose for which Federal Funds are now 
used.” 

MICHIGAN 

Governor G. Mennen Williams: Referred 
inquiry to state education authorities. 

Clair L. Taylor, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: “A recent survey of 
citizen opinion about our public schools 
was completed in 40 Michigan communities. 
Responses received from more than 40,000 
citizens throughout the state clearly indi- 
cate their conviction that adequate train- 
ing in vocational education is vital. We 
have found also that Michigan educators 
are convinced that federal support is essen- 
tial to the maintenance and growth of 
vocational education programs in the 
state.” 

MINNESOTA 

Governor C. Elmer Anderson: “The pro- 
gram of vocational education in Minne- 
sota has not developed to the point where 


McKeldin: No 
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there is no further need for additional pro- 
grams. . . . If the federal funds were re- 
moved this would place an_ additional 
$600,000 per year responsibility on the 
state. Under existing increasing costs for 
local educational programs and the in- 
crease in the basic aids, it would appear 
that it would be most difficult for the State 
of Minnesota to assume this additional 
$600,000 cost.” 


Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commis- 
sioner of Education: “It must be recognized 
that Minnesota is carrying on a tremendous 
school building program. The local com- 
munities bear the cost of this program. If 
the stimulus that comes from state and 
federal funds used for paying a portion of 
the instructor’s salaries were removed there 
is no doubt about the devastating effect 
that such a move would have upon the con- 
tinued growth of vocational programs 
throughout the state.” 


MISSISSIPPI 

Governor Hugh L. White: No reply. 

J. M. Tubb, State Superintendent of 
Education: “I believe most sincerely that 
federal funds authorized under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts should be continued and that 
full appropriations under the authoriza- 
tion of the George-Barden Act should be 
provided by this Congress. It is my opin- 
ion that vocational education is a continu- 
ing necessity in our national life and it has 
been my observation that adaptations have 
been made to meet emergencies in either 
peace time or war time. This is a national 
problem and I shall continue to insist on 
full federal support.” 


MISSOURI 

Governor Phil M. Donnelly: Referred in- 
quiry to state education authorities. 

Hubert Wheeler, State Commissioner of 
Education: “There is, in my opinion, fur- 
ther need for the promotion and develop- 
ment of vocational education in Missouri. 
It is quite apparent that the elimination of 
federal funds for vocational education, even 
on a gradual basis, would wreak severe 
hardships on Missouri schools. 

“If federal funds for vocational education 
are decreased or eliminated, school boards 
will be faced with the problem of recom- 
mending to their voters either increased 
local school levies or the elimination of 
vocational programs. For instance, to rec- 
ommend the elimination of a vocational 
agriculture program in a rural community 
would be a difficult step for a superinten- 
dent and the board of education to take. 

“On a long-term basis, I think we would 
not expect increased state funds to com- 
pensate for the loss in federal funds. In 
fact, it is entirely probable that state funds 
might likewise be reduced or eliminated. 
Should state funds be increased to com- 
pensate for the loss of federal vocational 
funds, the state appropriations for non- 
vocational education would be reduced in 
the same amount, and the whole educa- 
tional program of the state would be 
affected adversely.” 


MONTANA 

Governor J. Hugo Aronson: “It is my 
opinion that any drastic curtailment of the 
federal vocational education program would 
not only make it difficult for the states, 
but would very nearly ruin present pro- 
grams. It seems to me that vocational edu- 
cation is of such vital importance that there 
should be no meddling with the present 
system, at least until a sensible plan is 
arrived at for meeting the problem.” 

Mary M. Condon, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: No reply. 
NEBRASKA 

Governor Robert B. Crosby: No reply. 
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Freeman B. Decker, State Superintend- 
ent of Education: “The program of voca- 
tional education in the short time that it 
has been available to our state and all the 
states has not developed to the point where 
there is no further need for additional 
programs or teaching units. If federal 
funds are eliminated, a number of the vo- 
cational programs in the larger schools 
would be continued and some of them 
would maintain good standards. Many of 
the smaller schools would either not start 
the program or would drop the program, 
and where the programs were continued, 
there would undoubtedly be considerable 
lowering of standards. I feel that federal 
funds as authorized under the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts should be continued at least until 
such time as this comparatively new pro- 
gram has become more widely and firmly 
established. 

NEVADA 

Governor Charles H. Russell: “Curtail- 
ment of federal funds in vocational educa- 
tion under provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts would probably 
result in setting back Nevada’s vocational 
education by many years. Elimination of 
federal funds to assist vocational education 
in Nevada would almost, if not entirely, 
destroy the present program. State voca- 
tional education appropriations are con- 
tingent upon federal contributions and the 
loss of the federal assistance would relegate 
the program to a course of little value. 
State and local governments, if forced to 
assume the cost of vocational education 
entirely, either would be forced to impair 
other needed programs or drop the voca- 
tional education.” 

Glenn A. Duncan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: “There is still a great 
need to promote and develop vocational 
education in the State of Nevada. If fed- 
eral funds were to be eliminated it would 
almost destroy our present program of 
vocational education. School district tax 
rates are in most cases at the constitutional 
limit. State vocational education appro- 
priations are contingent upon federal vo- 
cational appropriations and loss of federal 
standards would relegate vocational educa- 
tion to a course that would have little 
value. If the state or local government had 
to assume the cost of vocational education 
entirely, other needed services in the schools 
would be impaired. I strongly urge that 
federal funds be continued.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Governor Hugh Gregg: “Federal grants 
in aid in accordance with the proposals of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare are favored by New Hampshire. 
The proposals of the D.H.E.W. to encour- 
age an extension and improvement of pres- 
ent services, as well as to give financial 
support to special research and develop- 
ment projects, are commendable so long 
as they do not eliminate present programs 
of vocational education. 

“The complete elimination of federal 
funds for vocational education in New 
Hampshire could completely bring about 
a deterioration of programs by the reduc- 
tion of content and time allotments, espe- 
cially in the fields of home economics and 
trade and industrial education.” 


Hilton C. Buley, State Commissioner of 
Education: “The elimination of federal 
funds for vocational education in New 
Hampshire could without question bring 
about quite a rapid deterioration of pro- 
grams... . 

“Since New Hampshire is increasing its 
industrial production and manufacturing 
industry every year the need for vocational 


education opportunities becomes particu- 


larly urgent. I definitely feel that the feg. 
eral government should continue its finap. 
cial support to vocational education a 
least at the same level at which it has been 
operating in recent years.” 


NEW JERSEY 

Governor Robert B. Meyner: No reply. 

Frederick Raubinger, State Commis. 
sioner of Education: No reply. 

NEW MEXICO 

Governor Edwin L. Mechem: No reply, 

Thomas Wiley, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: No reply. 

NEW YORK 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey: Referred in. 
quiry to Director of the Budget T. N, 
Hurd, who stated that a Temporary Com. 
mission on the Fiscal Affairs of State Goy- 
ernment is studying the problem. Until 
the Commission reports no reply can be 
made. 

Lewis A. Wilson, State Commissioner of 
Education: “Although New York State ex. 
pends approximately seven dollars for each 
dolar of federal money, the loss in the 
federal allotment would probably equal 
the amounts which local boards might not 
ordinarily expend for items which usually 
determine the difference between a shop 
or laboratory course and a bona fide voca- 
tional education program. Vocational edu- 
cation funds should be continued and grad- 
usually increased to an amount needed to 
aid the states in establishing vocational edu- 
cation as a part of a minimum foundation 
program for all youth who need and want 
such instruction.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Governor William B. Umstead: “Thier is 
an urgent need for further development of 
Vocational Education in this State. The 
Federal interest in and the appropriation 
for this program has stimulated the states 
to support vocational education and to op- 
erate programs built on high standards. 
If we were to lose the federal appropriation 
we would also lose the stimulus we have. 
The finances would be sorely missed and 
the high standards, I fear, would be lost. 
It would be difficult to persuade the Gen- 
eral Assembly to replace the full amount of 
federal money and at the same time pro- 
vide any funds for expansion. In my 
opinion, it would be a serious mistake to 
discontinue federal funds for this service.” 


Charles F. Carroll, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: “We have need for 
further development. If Federal funds 
were eliminated, it is my opinion that there 
would be a serious lowering of standards. 
Many programs would be discontinued as 
vocational. Programs serving out-of-school 
youth and adults would suffer most. I 
strongly feel that Federal funds should be 
continued.” 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Governor Norman Brunsdale: “Particu- 
larly in two areas (agriculture and trade 
and industrial education) vocational educa- 
tion is in the need of further promotion 
and development in our state. As far as I 
can foresee, I do not believe that federal 
funds for vocational education should be 
eliminated or even gradually reduced. 
Should federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion be sharply decreased, some of our 
present programs would be gradually elimi- 
nated, while others would suffer from lack 
of supervision and would lose some of the 
present high quality features. I seriously 
doubt that our State Legislature would be 
willing to increase present fund allocations 
for vocational education in order to offset 
reduction on the federal level. Our State 
has been gradually increasing funds for 
vocational education, but the limit has 
probably been reached.” 
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A. F. Arnason, Executive Officer, North 
paketa State Board for Vocational Edu- 
gtion: In North Dakota, the programs 
for vocational education are far away from 
maximum development. Practically all 
hools are harassed by financial programs. 
In light of this situation, the elimination 
of federal funds for vocational education 
yould result in a curtailed program. Qual- 
itatively, the program would gradually go 
down hill and some departments would be 
dosed. As far as I can see into the future, 
| would have to say that I would oppose 
any action looking in the direction of 
gradually eliminating federal funds for Vo- 
cational Education.” 


OHIO 

Governor Frank J. Lausche: No reply. 
Ralph A. Howard, State Director of Vo- 
wtional Education: “Local school budgets 
are hard pressed with increasing enroll- 
ments and need for additional building 
space. Any additional share of the cost of 
vocational education would be a serious 
drain on their resources and would defi- 
nitely damage other essential school pro- 
crams. A considerable increase in state 
funds is needed to hold reimbursement 
where it is and help establish new voca- 
tional programs badly needed without using 
any state money to replace losses in federal 
money. Ohio needs additional state and 
federal money to expand vocational pro- 
gams to the schools and people needing 
them. Additional federal funds would be 
adefinite encouragement to the State Legis- 
lature to provide additional state funds for 
these purposes. I believe that federal funds 
should be increased rapidly.” 

Clyde Hissong, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: Referred letter to State 
Director of Vocational Education. 


OKLAHOMA 

Governor Johnston Murray: “Let me say 
at the outset that I favor the further pro- 
motion and development of vocational edu- 
cation both in Oklahoma and throughout 
the nation. I feel that it is necessary to 
the future welfare and economy of the 
country that people in all walks of life 
be well trained for their vocations and 
trades, as well as for professions, and we 
have begun to realize that certainly not all 
people enter into the professional walks of 
life. 

“We come now to the question of a dis- 
continuance or gradual elimination of fed- 
eral funds, and the assumption of this 
\ype of effort by the respective states. The 
thought in itself meets with general favor. 
There are many people in this nation who 
feel that the federal government has en- 
croached far too much in many fields of 
government which would better be admin- 
istered locally. I am one of those. We 
must not be unmindful however that this 
encroachment has extended over a long 
period of years, and that for every activity 
taken over by the federal government the 
same federal government has likewise in- 
vaded fields of taxation for the purpose of 
financing such activities that had been open 
0 utilization by the respective states. In 
the meantime the system of tax assessment 
and collections in most of the states, includ- 
ng Oklahoma, have been permitted to 
become archaic and obsolete. It is thus 
safe ‘to say that this transition cannot be 
made in any short period of time. While 
the federal government is relinquishing its 
activities it is going to become absolutely 
hecessary that the states perpare themselves 
bya Testudy of their tax structures and the 
tnactment of new laws to receive and ad- 
minister such activities once the same are 
relinquished and returned.” 
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“I am very fearful that a return of the 
vocational education program to respective 
states under existing conditions would be 
detrimental rather than helpful.” 

J. B. Perky, Executive Officer, State 
Board for Vocational Education: “The pro- 
gram of vocational education in Oklahoma 
has not developed to the point that there 
is no further need for additional programs 
or teacher units. 

“If Federal funds are eliminated, the 
present program will gradually disintegrate 
for lack of enforcement of standards. The 
danger of fatal dilution to what we have 
known as vocational education resulting 
from total State and local support is too 
great to risk. Too many State and local ad- 
ministrators would, without the aid of the 
U.S. Office of Education, turn vocational 
education into purely vocal education.” 
OREGON 

Governor Paul L. Patterson: “There is 
need for further promotion and develop- 
ment in vocational education in Oregon. 
Vocational education has progressed up to 
about 50 per cent of the need. Our state 
would be in a position to increase state 
funds to some extent for vocational educa- 
tion but not sufficiently to offset any losses 
of federal funds.” 

Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction: “The program in vocational 
education in Oregon has developed through- 
out the years to about fifty per cent cover- 
age, and there is still further need for 
additional programs or teaching units. If 
federal funds are eliminated, some of our 
districts would carry on the program while 
others would have to eliminate it. The 
ones that did carry it on would curtail the 
program to some extent, and it would also 
result in curtailing some other essential 
school programs.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Governor John S. Fine: Referred inquiry 
to state education authorities. 

Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: No reply. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Governor Dennis J. Roberts: “There is 
need for further promotion and develop- 
ment of vocational education in Rhode 
Island. The federal funds should be con- 
tinued ,since vocational education is only 
available to part of the students who need 
it. This partial program is effective. If 
federal funds should be decreased or elimi- 
nated, it would seriously impair the pro- 
gram in Rhode Island.” 


Michael F. Walsh, State Commissioner of 
Education: “An important reason for the 
continuance of federal funds, in addition 
to the need for development purposes on 
the regular program, is the maintaining of 
standards and an organization for the cohe- 
sion of the program in meeting the training 
and retraining of workers in times of 
emergency.” 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Governor James F. Byrnes: No reply. 

Jesse T. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Education: Referred inquiry to State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

B. R. Turner, State Director of Voca- 
cational Education. “The vocational edu- 
cation program in South Carolina has not 
developed to the point that there is no 
further need for additional programs or 
teaching units. If federal funds were elimi- 
nated, I am quite confident that it would 
have a detrimental effect on our present 
program of vocational education as well 
as the needed expansion of the vocational 
facilities into communities and areas in 
which we are not now operating.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Governor Sigurd Anderson: No reply. 


H. S. Freeman, Executive Officer, State 
Board for Vocational Education: No reply. 
TENNESSEE 

Governor Frank G. Clement: “The shar- 
ing of responsibility between the states and 
the federal government usually translates 
itself into a question of finances. As long 
as the federal government is taking the 
proportion of the tax dollars that it is now 
taking from the citizens of this nation, 
without making revenue available to the 
states, it is not realistic to talk about the 
states’ assuming greater responsibility. If 
the federal funds for vocational education 
are decreased, it appears that the vocational 
program in this state would suffer accord- 
ingly. In the face of increasing enrollments 
in all departments of the public school pro- 
gram and in the field of higher education, 
there is a serious question as to whether or 
not this state would be in position to in- 
crease state funds to offset the loss of any 
federal funds.” 

Quill E. Cope, State Commissioner of 
Education: “The State of Tennessee has 
certainly not reached the point where there 
is no further need for educational. pro- 
grams in vocational education .. . it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for Tennessee to assume the addi- 
tional loss of federal funds for vocational 
education. Should the state be faced with 
this problem it can only mean one of two 
things—the funds would have to be replaced 
at the expense of other school services or 
the vocational program would have to be 
reduced accordingly.” 

TEXAS 

Governor Allan Shivers: No reply. 

J. W. Edgar: State Superintendent: No 
reply. 

UTAH 

Governor J. Bracken Lee: “I do not 
think there is any need for further pro- 
motion and development of vocational edu- 
cation in Utah at the present time. I 
believe that Federal funds authorized under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts should be gradually 
eliminated. Gradual elimination of these 
funds should not have any detrimental 
effect on State programs. 

“This State and others could increase 
State funds for all purposes if the Federal 
Government would reduce its taxes so as 
to leave us a greater tax leeway. State 
funds for vocational education have been 
increased by about 60 per cent during the 
past four years.” 

E. Allen Bateman, State Superintendent 
of Education: “There is need for addi- 
tional units (a total of 58) in our pro- 
gram for Vocational Education in Utah. 
If Federal Funds are eliminated, state and 
local governments would assume the cost 
resulting from a loss of Federal Funds 
for day programs in agriculture, distrib- 
utive education and homemaking in high 
school centers and for trade and indus- 
trial programs in the area schools. It 
would, however, result in serious conse- 
quences with part-time and evening pro- 
grams of post-high school level. These 
program enrollments would be decreased 
by at least 75 per cent. The state super- 
visory program in all vocational fields 
would practically be eliminated if Federal 
Funds are withdrawn inasmuch as they 
finance 70 per cent of the cost of state 
supervision under our present financial 
set-up in Utah. Any curtailment of Fed- 
eral Funds for Vocational Education would 
seriously cripple our program in Utah.” 
VERMONT 

Governor Lee E. Emerson: Referred in- 
quiry to state education authorities. 

A. John Holden, Jr., State Commissioner 
of Education: No reply. 
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VIRGINIA 

Governor Thomas B. Stanley: No reply. 

Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent 
of Education: No reply. 

WASHINGTON 

Governor Arthur B. Langlie: “Certainly 
my administration is interested in the de- 
velopment of proper educational programs, 
not only in the field of vocational training, 
but also in that of the common schools and 
institutions of higher learning. The entire 
problem of education must be kept in bal- 
ance within the monies available for the 
overall program. At this moment, I am 
not prepared to give an answer to some of 
your questions, but it can be pointed out 
that state vocational education funds have 
been increased each biennium during my 
administration.” 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction: “There has 
been steady and considerable growth in 
vocational education programs in the State 
of Washington. This growth has been 
stimulated and aided through the avail- 
ability of Federal funds as a supplement to 
State funds which have been devoted to 
this program.” 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Governor William C. Marland: “There is 
need for further promotion and develop- 
ment of vocational education in our State. 
In our opinion, federal funds as authorized 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts should be contin- 
ued. If federal funds are decreased or 
eliminated, it would be most damaging to 
vocational education in this state. Our 
State is not in a position to increase state 
funds for vocational education to offset any 
losses of federal funds without reducing 
other school budgets or damaging other 
programs of education.” 


W. W. Trent,. State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: “Vocational education 
in West Virginia would be materially re- 
duced, if not practically eliminated, if 
federal funds should be withdrawn. I 
favor continuation of the use of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden funds with 
some modification of requirements that 
will permit more students to take the 
courses.” 


WISCONSIN 

Governor Walter J. Kohler: Referred in- 
quiry to state education authorities. 

Cc. L. Greiber, Executive Officer, State 
Board for Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion: “The program of vocational educa- 
tion in Wisconsin has not been developed 
to the point where there is no further 
need for additional programs or teaching 
units. I believe that federal aids as author- 
ized under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts should not 
only be continued but be increased.” 


WYOMING 

Governor C. J. “Doc” Rogers: “There is 
need for further promotion and develop- 
ment of vocational education in Wyoming. 
. . . If federal funds are decreased or elimi- 
nated, a large number of the schools now 
offering this type of training would be 
forced to eliminate this from their pro- 
gram.” 


Edna B. Stolt, State Superintendent of 
Education: “Vocational education in Wyom- 
ing has not developed to the point where 
there is no further need for additional pro- 
grams or teaching units. If Federal funds 
are eliminated it would mean that a large 
number of the schools now offering this 
training would be forced to eliminate it 
from their program due to the fact that 
they would not have sufficient funds to 
continue. I believe that Federal funds 
for vocational education should be con- 
tinued.” 
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IVA Celebrates 
95 Years 


This year Illinois educators celebrated 
the Silver Anniversary of the Illinois Voca- 
tional Association at its annual convention. 
Teachers of homemaking, agriculture, busi- 
ness and industrial education and a host of 
administrators joined to make the 25th 
anniversary outstanding as an educational 
event. 

Held in Springfield, capital of Illinois, 
April 8-9-10, the convention drew educators 
from all districts of the state. Facilities of 
§ of the city’s largest hotels were required 
to accommodate the many meetings, ex- 
hibits and other activities that are part of 
the annual convention of the IVA. 

The Illinois Vocational Association 
matches with size the 25 years of service it 
is celebrating. Proudly displayed to this 
year’s attendants at the convention was the 
AVA banner awarded to Illinois for having 
the largest AVA enrollment in the United 
States. 

Educational and commercial exhibits, 
meetings in specific educational areas, tours, 
banquets, luncheons, and nationally-known 
speakers all played their respective parts in 
the 3-day educational program. IVA con- 
ventions follow a pattern similar to AVA 
conventions in that both meetings of gen- 
eral interest and meetings in specific areas 
of agriculture, business, homemaking, in- 
dustrial education and guidance are sched- 
uled. 


The 25th anniversary of the IVA does 


Dr. Eileen Quigley, IVA President speaks. 





HATS OFF TO 5 STATES 


AVA takes hats off to Idaho, lowa 
Utah, Delaware, and South Dakota—the 
first 5 states to go over the top in mem- 
bership quotas for 1954! 


The AVA Executive Committee, during 
the 1953 Chicago Convention, worked 
out ‘54 membership quotas for each 
state. Idaho, lowa, Utah, Delaware, and 
South Dakota have already surpassed 
their respective goals so we doff our 
caps and remind the rest to—"Let’s go 
AVA!” 











Nomination Blanks for 
Distinguished Service 
Awards Now Available 


Ray D. Howell 
Madison & Howell Inc. 
313 Madison Avenue 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
William J. Patten 
403 Amboy Avenue 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
Neen Products, Inc. 
East Wayne and Penn R.R. 
Lima, Ohio 
Charles Mantz 
515 East Court 
Smith Center, Kansas 
Lemuel Penn 
Phelps Vocational High School 
29th and Benning Road, N.E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 
Francis A. Gregory 
Franklin Administration Bldg. 
13th and K Streets, N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Bricklayers, J.A.C. 
Guildham Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ohio Steel Foundry Company 
Robert F. Calvin, President 
General Office 
Lima, Ohio 
Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 
R. J. DeVoe, Exec. Vice President & Treasurer 
Lima ,Ohio 
AVA Sustaining 
Members 
Vocational Industrial Club of Ohio 
497 East Town Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Macomber Vocational High School 
15th and Monroe Streets 
Toledo, Ohio 
Carl J. Schwarzer, President 
Carpenters District Council 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Plumbers Joint Apprentice Committee 
Stephen Wiemels, Secretary 
16419 Lorain Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Electricians Local No. 38, IBEW 





not come about by accident. ‘The voca- 
tional and practical arts teachers of Illi- 
nois have demonstrated a willingness and 
capacity to cooperate for the good of all. 
Illinois is justifiably proud of the strength 
of itt IVA organization, since it is an 
example of the cooperation that exists 
among teachers and administrators. 


3043 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition Contractors 
James J. Livingston, Secretary 
1900 Euclid Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Painters Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
Erdman Hal, Chairman 


Each year AVA awards special citations 
and certificates to persons who have ren- 
dered outstanding service to vocational and 
practical arts education. Nominations for 
recipients of these awards may be made by 
any AVA member. Write to AVA head- 
quarters now for the necessary nomination 
blanks, which must be returned no later 





Illinois is not resting on its laurels—it is 
planning bigger and better things for its 
26th anniversary.—FreD SwAN 


; —— — 
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Standing, Walter R. Williams, Florida 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
Seated, Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA Execu- 
tive Secretary, and Frances Champion 
outgoing FVA President; at the 1954 
nvention, Florida Vocational Assoc. 
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than October 1. 


AVA Contributing 
Members 
Toledo Joint Apprentice Committee 
Plumbing-Pipefitting Industry 
105 17th Street, Room 209 
Toledo, Ohio 
H. D. Shotwell 
Kansas State Board of Vocational Education 
908 Topeka Boulevard 
Topeka, Kansas 
Robert N. Hoskins 
Industrial Department 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Lynn C. Jones 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
606 Van Dalia Street 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
Joseph Schreibman 
Central Jersey Supply, Inc. 
201 Second Street 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
William Samson 
Samson Electrical Supply Co. 
385 Rector Street 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
M. E. Coleman 
Educational Director, 
American Turpentine Farmers Assn. 
108 West Hill Avenue 
Valdosta, Georgia 


1332 W. 117th Street 
Lakewood, Ohio 

Ohio Rural Electric Cooperatives, Inc. 
W. E. Stuckey 
4302 Indianola Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 

C. J. Schollenberger 
Director of Training 
Dan River Mills, Inc. 
Dan River, Va. 

Central High School 
3520 Central Parkway 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 

Omicron Chapter 
lota Lambda Sigma 
1636 Mears Avenue 
Cincinnati 30, Ohio 

Whitney Vocational High School 
16th at Washington 
Toledo, Ohio 

Custom Cal Company 
706 Lake View Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Universal Major Eletric Appliance Inc. 
G. S. Sliter, Treasurer 
Lima, Ohio 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Max C. Burns, Personnel Director 
951 Williams Avenue, Box 29 
Lima, Ohio 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Max C. Burns, Personnel Director 
95k Williams Avenue, Box 29 
Lima, Ohio 





New Publications 
Available from AVA 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND. 
NATIONAL SECURITY, by Mark 
Nichols, President of the American | 
Vocational Association, Inc. | 
A statement setting forth the edu- | 
cational needs of the country and | 
the importance of vocational | 
training to the perpetuation of | 
the American ideals of good citi- 


zenship. Free. 


PUBLIC VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS. Essential Char- 
acteristics of Vocational Education 
Programs Conducted under the 
Provisions of the National Voca- 
tion Education Acts of 1917 
(Smith-Hughes) and 1946 (George- | 
Barden) and Essential Character- | 
istics of Industrial Arts Education. | 
Free. | 

Order your free copies from | 


AMERICAN VOCAIONAL ASSOCIATION 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 10, D. C. 


How does a Vo-Ag Teacher spend his | -——- Practical Aids for-—-- 


“spare-time?” 
What does he do in the summertime? 
Anew... 

AGRICULTURE ON PARADE 


film—entitled 





Industrial Teachers 


WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 
Educational Department — AV-12 


| Plainfield, New Jersey 
| Please send items checked. Enclosed is proper amount, | 
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answers these questions. It is a TRUE 
STORY of the activities of a typical 
Vo-Ag Teacher. 
Sponsored by 
THE SEARS-ROEBUCK FOUNDATION 
Every Vo-Ag Teacher should show this 
14¥2-minute sound film to every student, 





every parent, every businessman in his | 
community. 

. | 
Free except for transportation costs 
and an attendance report. 


Order from: 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION | 
PEORIA 2, ILLINOIS 


| 


to 
| 





Shop Planning Manual — $1.00 each. First of its 
type. 48 pages, over 750 silhouettes of shop | 
equipment. 

Teaching Aids — FREE set. Comprehensive 4-page | 
folders on care and use of individual power tools, | 
Machine Safety Charts — 10c per set. Each card 
a complete message. Helps keep students Safety | 
conscious. 

Student Plan Sheets — SOc per hundred. Two. 
page form for use by students to plan their own | 
work. | 
FREE CATALOG — Describes complete line of 
Walker-Turner metal-cutting and woodworking | 
machines. 








PLASTICS 





AND SUPPLIES 

Schools in every state of the No 
tion use us as their principal source 
of supply. 
We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plos- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
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OOLS WITH FINEST SAFETY FEATURES! 
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MODEL 
“GHE” 


contains band and mitre saws to fit 
sawing machinery specialists. 


every logical budget, built by 





DEL “JDR” DOUBLE REVOLVING, TILTING 


RBOR SAW BENCH | 





Carries two instantly interchangeable saws or other 
cutterheads on tilting arbors. Only one motor runs 
at a time. Automatic electric brake stops saw 
when current is shut off —no accidents can be 
caused by coasting saw. Write for Bulletin “JDR”. 
Get the complete facts concerning this favorite 

of schools that want the best. We will gladly 
consult with you on your sawing requirements. 


= GL-6-1729 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


BAND SAW with auromaric 2-wHEeL BRaKes 


Smooth and absolutely vibrationless in operation, with wheels thoroughly 
guarded and equipped with synchronized two-wheel brakes which auto- 
matically apply and instantly stop the machine in case of saw blade 
breakage. The finest and safest band saw made. Widely used in industry 
for cutting both wood and metal — and the best possible bet for shop 
training. For complete details write for Bulletin “GHE”. Our line 
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Dr. G. Roy Fugal, President, Connecticut 
Vocational Association, presides at the 
annual CVA convention in April. 


@ Dr. Joseph W. Fleming, Director of 
Vocational Education, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced his retirement to be effective at 
the close of the current semester. Dr. Flem- 
ing has served for 42 years as a teacher, 
counselor, vice principal, principal, senior 
supervisor, and head of the program in 
Pittsburgh (since 1937). He has also served 
for many years on the Teacher Training 
Staff, University of Pittsburgh, and he has 
taught during summer sessions at Penn State 
and Yale University. 

A testimonial dinner honoring Dr. Flem- 
ing will be held in Pittsburgh on May 21. 

* . * 


@ Dr. A. P. Davidson, Head, Division of 
Agricultural Education, Kansas State Col- 
lege, brought to a conclusion in March his 
duties as Book Review Editor for the Agri- 
cultural Education Magazine, after 24 
years of service. 

During this period, Dr. Davidson re- 
viewed more than 250 books of interest to 
vocational agriculture personnel. He has 
spent over 30 years in the profession, start- 
ing as a teacher in the Nebraska School of 
Agriculture. He will continue his service at 
Kansas State College. 

* * * 
@ Two major articles on vocational edu- 
cation were featured in the April issue of 
Tue NaTIon’s ScHoots. One, by Hollis A. 
Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Tyler, 
Texas, and Wallace Hawkins, Director of 
Vocational Agriculture in the Tyler public 
schools, was titled School District Runs Self- 
Sustaining Farm. Another, by Harriett H. 
Carr, Assistant to the Vice President, Scholas- 
tic Magazines and formal editorial assist- 
ant, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, de- 
scribed the offerings and organization of the 
Lindsey Hopkins Vocational School in 
Miami (Skyscraper School and Hotel). In 
addition, a regular feature, Wire from Wash- 
ington, discussed vocational education and 
Reader Opinion included in full a letter 
written by Dr. H. M. Hamlin, Professor of 
Agricultural Education, University of IIli- 
Nols, in support of federal funds for voca- 
tional education. 
* * * 

@ Industrial Education in the Years Ahead 
was the theme of the 26th annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Industrial Education 
Society, Grand Rapids, Michigan, April 
810. “Included among featured speakers 
were Dr. H. H. London, Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, University of Missouri; 

t. Clair Taylor, Michigan State Superin- 
=e of Public Instruction; Earl L. Be- 
ell, Divisional Director, Vocational Edu- 
om Detroit Public Schools; Dr. Edward 
 occiggieg Secretary and Educational 
Ral or, American School, Chicago, IIl.; 

alph C. Wenrich, Professor of Vocational 


MAY, 1954 


erm, Mae 


John A. McCarthy, with Mrs. McCarthy at his side, greets his colleagues and friends at 
the testimonial dinner given in his honor in Asbury Park, March 19. Mr. McCarthy was 
honored with gifts and tributes upon his retirement as State Director in New Jersey. He 
and his wife have since left the U. S. for Formosa where he will serve for two years. 


Fducation, University of Michigan; and 
Thomas R. Reid, Director, Office of Civic 
Affairs, Ford Motor Company and Assist- 
ant Director, Defense Mobilization for 
Manpower, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 
* * * 

@ Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, 3rd 
District, West Virginia, spoke up for voca- 
tional education on one of his recent weekly 
broadcasts that are heard over 3 stations in 
his state. The Congressman said “voca- 
tional education is one of the most im- 
portant and vital programs administered by 
the Office of Education. In fact, it is con- 
sidered one of the most important programs 
administered by any Federal agency. It 
has consistently received bi-partisan sup- 
port. It is backed by industry, agriculture 
and labor alike... . 

“The immediate benefits are self evi- 
dent. The long range benefits are even 


A. C. Hale, (r), Past President of the 
National Vocational Agricultural Teachers 
Association, poses atop a husky elephant. 
in Thailand. Mr. Hale who is serving as 
an advisor for FOA, is a charter member 
of the Arkansas Vocational Association. 


greater. Some day, we shall achieve the 
proper balance between production and 
consumption. Our industrial workers and 
trades people will some day be able to 
buy all that our farmers produce. The 
time will come when, through a better bal- 
anced economy and increased population, 
we shall be able to consume all the pro- 
ducation of our land. 

“. . . we do not make progress by cur- 
tailing vocational education.” 

* * * 


@ The 13th Annual Convention of the 
Texas Vocational Association was held 
in San Antonio, April 1-3. Featured speak- 
ers were M. A. Browning, Texas State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education; J. W. Edgar, 
Texas Commissioner of Education; and 
AVA’s Executive Secretary, Dr. M. D. 
Mobley. 

Iris Davenport, Editor of the Woman's 
Department, Farm and Ranch Magazine, 
was the main speaker at a divisional meet- 
ing for home economists. Other speakers 
at divisional meetings included Blake Mc- 
Creless, Farm and Ranch Director, Radio 
Station KONO (Agriculture); James C. 
Taylor, DE Supervisor, Houston, and TVA 
President (Distributive); and Dr. Lester 
Beals, Professor of Education, Trinity Uni- 
versity (Trade and Industrial). Industrial 
arts teachers visited school shops in San 
Antonio and observed 2 demonstrations; 
one by Welcome E. Wright, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Industrial Education Department, 
Texas A & M; and Rogers Barton, Texas 
State Consultant for Industrial Arts. 

* * * 

@ George M. Schaffer, former Senior 
Area Coordinator, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently was named Pennsylvania 
State Chief of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion to succeed Dr. Robert T. Stoner, now 
Pennsylvania State Director of Vocational 
Education. Mr. Schaffer, a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State University, wrote in- 
structional manuals for the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction dur- 
ing World War II. 
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From the Office 
of Education 


The Central Regional Distributive 
Education Conference was held at Gran- 
ville, Ohio, March 16-19, under the direc- 
tion of G. Henry Richert. Daily afternoon 
sessions consisted of 3 workshops running 
simultaneously. Outstanding contributions 
were made by L. T. White, Cities Service 
Petroleum Corp.; Dr. Robert Love, Con- 
sultant to Small Business Companies of the 
American Bankers Assoc.; Ray Gifford and 
Gordon Gardner, American Newspaper 
Publishers Assoc.; Dr. Wilford White, U. S. 
Small Business Administration; George J. 
Vinson, Educational Director, National 
Sales Executives. Distributive education 
personnel from 11 states participated in 
the meeting. 





Edward G. Ludtke, Program Special- 
ist, Trade and Industrial Education, will 
go to Surinam (Dutch Guiana) in June on 
a special assignment as consultant to the 
Minister of Education there to assist in the 
development of a vocational education pro- 
gram. His assignment will include plans 
for a new building, equipment, and cur- 
riculum of the technical school in Para- 
maribe. The request for this service was 
made by the Netherlands Government as a 
part of the program of technical assistance 
of the FOA. 

* * * 

Nine research workers from 6 higher 
institutions in the Central Region are meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., May 5-8. They 
will work with Beulah Coon, Specialist for 
Studies and Research in Home Economics 
Education, to make plans for the next steps 
in the cooperative research project they are 
carrying on in the Central Region. At an 
earlier meeting (November 1953) the group 
set up a study in which they felt each in- 
stitution could cooperate effectively using 
current personnel and resources, and se- 
lected Miss Coon as coordinator of the 
project. 

* * * 

Louise Moore of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Committee on Practical 
Nursing and Auxiliary Nursing Services to 
become a member of the Subcommittee on 
Materials Supplementary to the Practical 
Nursing Curriculum. The first meeting of 
the subcommittee will be held May 13-14 in 
New York City. 

* * * 

A new bulletin to be available soon, 
Guiding High School Students of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Developing Farming 





Programs, has been completed by E. J. | 

Johnson and W. N. Elam of the Agricul- | 

tural Education Branch. It supplants Bul- 

letin No. 225: Directing Vocational Agri- 

culiure Day-School Students in Developing | 

Their Farming Programs. 
* * * 

The Pacific Regional Conference on 
Distributive Education held April 19-23 in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, under the gen- 
eral direction of Clyde W. Humphrey, | 
Program Specialist, gave special emphasis | 
to the relationship between distributive | 
education and school guidance programs. | 
National, state, and local authorities in the | 
field of guidance participated. Another 
feature of the conference was consideration 
of the respects in which National Sales 
Executives Associations and the public | 
schools can work together more effectively | 
in training distributive workers. In_ this | 
connection, L. T. White, Chairman of the | 
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Distributive Education Committee of Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc., was a principal 
consultant. 

* * * 

At the request of the Home Economics 
Section of the Ontario (Canada) Educa- 
tional Association, Berenice Mallory of the 
Home Economics Education Branch ad- 
dressed this group at their meeting in 
Toronto, April 20. Her talk acquainted 
these Canadian home economists in the 
elementary and secondary schools, teachers 
colleges, and government positions with the 
objectives and organization of the home 
economics program in the United States. 

* * * 


A conference on special problems en- 
countered in training teachers for trade 
and industrial education programs in 
schools for Negroes was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 5-7, under the general 
direction of E. G. Ludtke, Program Special- 
ist for the Southern region. Representa- 


tives from all the Southern States, with the 

exception of one, included teacher trainex 

local directors, and supervisors. Dr. R, p 

Daniel, President of the Virginia Stay 

College at Petersburg, Va., made an oy. 

standing contribution to the conference. 
* * * 

Three members of the Home Eco. 
nomics Education Branch—Edna Amidon 
Beulah Coon, and Berenice Mallory—haye 
been invited to participate in a conference 
on The Home Economist in Ex panding 
Programs of International Service, spon. 
sored by the American Home Economics 
Association. The conference, to be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
N. Y., May 10-12, is designed to aid thoy 
home economists who work with Visitors 
and students from other countries who 
come to the United States to observe oy 
study, and those who accept professional 
positions abroad with any of the many 





international programs. 


Over 150 voltage combinations 


-.-. are possible with G-E Rectifier Transformers, from 1 to 
700 volts, when using buck-boost connections. Specially 
designed for industrial electronics experiments, complete 
internal wiring diagrams and polarities are shown on the 
nameplate. 0.4-kva windings provide sufficient capacity for 
most educational purposes. Write for bulletin GEC-776 to 
General Electric Co., Sect. 687-96, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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iu Memoriam 








MARY FAULKNER 


Mary Faulkner, who retired in 1948 as 
supervisor of Home Economics in Balti- 
more City, Md., died in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, March 31. During 24 years in 
Baltimore, Miss Faulkner was very active 
in the Maryland State Home Economics 
Association, which she served at one time 
as President; and the Baltimore City sec- 
tion. The Mary Faulkner scholarship, es- 
tablished by the Maryland Home Economics 
Association in 1948, provides a $50 incentive 
gift annually to a Maryland high school 

duate who enters a home economics 
course in a Maryland college. 


Miss Faulkner was a life member of the 
AVA; an active member of the Maryland 
Vocational Association, which she also 
served as President; and a charter member 
of the Maryland organization of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, honorary educational soror- 
ity. She pioneered in the establishment of 
an outstanding home economics program in 
Baltimore where she was responsible for 


setting up and planning the school cafe- | 


terias as well as the home economics depart- 


ment. Earlier, she taught home economics | 


in secondary schools in several states. She 


was a graduate of the Michigan State Nor- | 
mal College and had a master’s degree from 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HUGH D. JONES 


Hugh D. Jones, 40, Stillwater, District 


Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture for 
20 northeast Oklahoma counties, died 
March 29 in a Tulsa hospital of injuries 
suffered in an automobile accident March 
23. He was en route to an FFA banquet in 
Porter when the crash occurred. 


A district supervisor of vo-ag since Au- 
gust, 1946, Mr. Jones was reared in Roose- 
velt, Oklahoma. He earned his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Oklahoma A & M. 
He had also completed work at Ohio State 
University toward a doctorate degree. 


A former vo-ag teacher with service in 
Hobart, Harrah, Perry, and Stillwater, Mr. 
Jones also had served as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Oklahoma Vocational Associa- 
tion for several years. He is survived by 
his wife, a daughter who is a senior at 
Oklahoma A & M, and a son; all of Still- 
water, 


WILLIAM C. BICKNELL 


Dr. William. Clarence Bicknell, Chair- 
man, Department of Industrial Education, 
Southern Illinois University, died at Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., February 15 after 
an extended period of hospitalization. The 
€steem in which Dr. Bicknell was held is 
attested by a great number of expressions 
of sympathy received by Mrs. Bicknell, all 
of which mentioned his loss to the profes- 
sion, Many touching tributes were ex- 
pressed by various persons, from the Presi- 
dent of the University to the custodian of 
the industrial education department. 

Dr. Bicknell was active in service organi- 
zations and other public organizations in 
his community. The church of which he 
was a member commemorated his passing 
with a public memorial service in which his 
contributions were related. 
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Books and Bulletins 











The Production and Preservation of Foods 
by Farm Families through Instruction in 
Vocational Agriculture, by F. E. Kirkley. 
The State Department of Education, Colum- 
bia, S. C., 1954. 90 pages. 


Prepared as an aid in teaching the produc- 
tion and preservation of foods to farm peo- 
ple, this material is arranged on a lesson 
basis. Three principal parts cover the need 
for producing foods, the production of foods 
and the preservation of foods. Planned for 
all-day students, the material is also adapt- 
able for use in teaching young farmers and 
evening Classes. 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Vo- 
cational Agriculture to High School Stu- 
dents, by George P. Deyoe. Office of Field 
Services, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1954. 80 pages, $1.00. 


Dr. Deyoe points out appropriate uses for 
teaching aids in the field of vocational agri- 
culture and offers, in addition, suggestions 
for making more productive the time that is 
spent in teaching. 


* * * 


Employment Outlook in Banking Occupa- 
tions. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C., 
1954. 42 pages, 30 cents. 


This new publication in the employment 
outlook series is Bulletin No. 1156 and cov- 
ers banking functions, training and quali- 
fications, earnings and working conditions, 
employment trends and outlook. It is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


* * * 


English for Vocational and Technical 
Schools, by John T. Shuman. The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y., 
1954. 411 pages, $3.50. 


The purpose of this second edition is to 
provide industrial and technical students 
with a brief but comprehensive survey of 
the essentials of good English in terms of 
practical use rather than theoretical mas- 
tery of abstract concepts. 


* * * 


Dress Design, by Elizabeth Wray. Studio 
Crowell, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1954. 96 pages, $4.50. 


The total field of dress design, from poten- 
tialities as a career to execution as a craft, 
is covered in this book. The author shows 
how fashions are born, or made, in Paris 
and London and their relation to the mass 
market. 


* * * 


The Eastern Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association, by S. Agnes Donham. 
Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation, 373 Marlborough St., Boston 15, 
Mass., 1954. 90 pages, $2.00. 


The history of the first 43 years (1909-52 
of this organization (formerly called the 
New England Home Economics Association) 
mirrors the growth of the home economics 
movement itself. The author traces the 
movement from the taproots put down by 


the work of New England pioneers at the 
turn of the century, through the Lake 
Placid Conferences and the formation of the 
American Home Economics Association, to 
the organization of the New England Asso- 
ciation and its early years. Presented in a 
special, limited edition of 1,000 copies, this 
book is artistically designed and printed on 
antique paper. 


* * * 


SRA 1954 Catalog, Educational Edition. 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., 1954. 77 pages. 
This directory lists available tests, guidance 
material, classroom texts, reading-improve- 


ment material, and professional guidance 
books. 


Current Literature in Vocational Guid- 
ance, by Henry L. Lash. Division of Exten- 
sion and Higher Education, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Los Angeles, Calif., 1954. 27 
pages. 

Prepared by the Librarian for the Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College, 
this paper-covered publication No. 521 is an 
annotated bibliography, revised edition. 


* * * 





TEACHERS . 
SUPERVISORS ... 
ADMINISTRATORS .. . 


GIACHINO AND GALLINGTON'S 


COURSE CONSTRUCTION IN 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND . 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


$3.50 


. . . IS A HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOK 
WHICH ENABLES YOUR COURSE 
TO KEEP PACE WITH A 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 

AND COMMUNITY 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Publishers Since 1898 
Dept. W-491 
848 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 








Course Construction in Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, by J. W. Giachino 
and Ralph O. Gallington. American Tech- 
nical Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill., 1954. 158 pages, $3.50. 


The purpose of this book is to provide 
methodical principles for writing a practical 
course of study. The material is intended 
for students majoring in industrial arts and 
vocational education as well as for teachers 
and administrators who must prepare or 
revise courses. 





NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
paint thinner 

4 ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 
costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 
Insist upon 
Gum Turpentine. 
Use it to thin oil 
paints, varnishes 

§ and enamels. 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgia 





That superb finish calls 
for this “Oliver Sander 


The “Oliver No. 298 Belt Sander is ideal 
for school shops. Takes little floor space. 
Sands stock up to 58” long, 26” wide, 9” 
high at one setting. Dust hood and bag 
keep floor and work clean. Write for 
Bulletin 298. 


— 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Founded 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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They Visited Us ee 


During recent weeks, the following per- 
sons were among those who visited AVA 
headquarters: ARTHUR M. AHALT, College 
Park, Md.; Howarp D. Gricc, Kabub, Af- 
ghanistan; HaroLp HELDRETH, Chicago, II1.; 
N. Douctas MILLs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Law- 
SON J. CANTRELL, Washington, D. C.; J.’ 
WarREN SMITH, Raleigh, N. C.; Frank B. 
Cate, Richmond, Va.; JoHN J. SEIDEL, Bal- 
timore, Md.; JAMEes H. PEARSON, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dan S. Martin, Washington, 
D. C.; CHARLES W. FLoRENCE, Richmond, 
Va.; CLauD M. ANpbREws, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Rosert Hoskins, Norfolk, Va.; Linscotr 
BALLANTINE, Richmond, Va.; GerorcE E. 
WALLACE, Richmond, Va.; B. H. VAN Oot, 
Richmond, Va.; CLiypE W. Humpurey, 


Washington, D. C.; ELta P. Moran, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; GiLBerT G. WEAVER, Ney 
York, N. Y.; Harry E. NEsMAN, Michigan, 
VERNE FRYKLUND, Menomonie, Wi:;.: Crag. 
LOTTE A. SYLVESTER, Baltimore, }{d,; Dr 
and Mrs. CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, Baltimore, 
Md.; Lioyp H. Jacoss, Trenton, N, J; 
ArTHUR L. WALKER, Richmond, Va.; M, ) 
Cottins, Atlanta, Ga.; O. J. Dorr, Fond qy 
Lac, Wis.; W. P. SARANUM, Acworth, Ga; 
J. Harovp Saxon, Atlanta, Ga.; Marvin § 
WuitnEY, Washington, D. C.; Henry ¢ 
TuHomasson, New York, N. Y.; Ernesr J. 
Simon, Carbondale, Ill.; R. E. CAMMack, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Mr. and Mrs. Joun \. 
Hurtey, New York, N. Y.; Leniuer 4 
PENN, Washington, D. C.; Georcr Marny, 
Atlanta ,Ga; G. E. FREEMAN, Nashville 
Tenn. 





model 7O0O 


For the first time—a kit so simple, 
so practical that high school stu- 
dents can grasp the principles of 
electric motors, generators and 
alternators readily. Assemblies 
built from Model 700 components 
perform exactly like commercial 
machines, yet the kit’s ingenious 
design makes it amazingly easy 
to assemble and operate. 


TO TEACH, EASY TO LEARN! 























On a cost per experiment basis, the Crow 
Rotating Electric Machine is by far 
the most economical equipment you can buy. 





NOW 


...teach DC-AC motor 
construction and operation 
by Visual Experiment 


Model 700 set up 
as magneto 
electric machine 


ROTATING ELECTRIC MACHINE 


@ Same basic parts—baseboard, frame ring, 
axle and bearings—are used in every 
experiment. 

@ Kit can be used anywhere . . . no special 
wiring, floor space or floor load problems. 

@ Safe—cannot shock. Operates on six to 
110 V. DC or 110 V. 60-cycle AC. 

@ Motors can be bled and di 
bled with only a screwdriver. 





@ Students see all parts and coils in opera- 
tion at all times. 


NEW, COORDINATED TEXT-MANUAL MAKES COURSE EASY 


@ Completely new. 270 pages, 65% pictures. 


@ Reduces theory, assembly and operation 
of rotating electric machines to simplest 
possible terms. Course can be taught easily 
by instructors with very limited electrical 
training. 


Divides each experiment into four sections: 

1—Discussion of theory involved. 

2—Demonstration by instructor. 

3—Step-by-step instructions for assembly 
of machine. 

4—Comprehensive pictorial review. 


Assemblies cover 25 machines including ..- 

Permanent magnet generators and motors 

DC series shunt and compound generators 
and motors 

Commutation and interpoles 

One, two and three phase AC motors and 
alternators 

Maintenance and trouble shooting 


Write for complete details and prices 


ATION 


BOX 336C, VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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$5 Million Increase 


Congress Approves $23,672,261 


for Vocational Education 


CREASE in federal funds for 
vocational education for fiscal 
55 stands out sharply as the 
“greatest legislative victory in 
the history of the program.’ 
Making a total of $23,672,261 
available under the provisions of 
the George-Barden Act, this is 
the largest increase ever voted 
by Congress for the program in 
any one year with the exception 
of 1937 following the passage of 
the George-Deen Act. 


\ PPROVAL OF A $5 MILLION IN- 


The increase came at a time 
when every effort is being made 
to reduce federal spending. As 
a result, members of National 
Congress and lay friends of the 
program everywhere are united 
in believing this action definite- 
ly vouches for the prestige and 
popularity of vocational educa- 
tion. 


On the floor of the House of 
Representatives June 9, Con- 
gressman Watkins M. Abbitt, 
(D), Virginia, offered the 
amendment that resulted in the 
increase of $5,000,000 for voca- 
tional education. In his state- 
ment, he said: 


“My amendment would in 
some small respect be a demon- 
stration of confidence in this pro- 
gram and an acknowledgment 
of the job that we have to do. 
We cannot be in the position of 
slowly reducing the amount of 
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funds made available for such 
a worthy program when the cost 
per pupil to the federal govern- 
ment is only $8.17 and the job 
which is being done is so valu- 
able in our time.” 


, @ 
sad 


fs 







Cong. Watkins M. Abbitt 


(Note: The original Eisenhower 
budget recommended a cut of 
$1,173,261 in the vocational appro- 
priation for fiscal ’55. On May 11, 
the President sent to Congress a re- 
vised budget that recommended for 
vocational education for fiscal ’55 
$18,673,261—the same amount that 
was appropriated for fiscal ’54. The 
House Appropriations Committee 
reported the bill to the floor of the 
House with a cut of $298,750 below 
the amount appropriated for fiscal 
B4.) 


In hearings before the House Sub- 
committee, Committee on Appro- 
priations; in hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee; and on the 
floor of the House; support for the 
program was offered by U. S. Rep- 
resentatives, Senators, lay friends, 
and representatives of strong na- 





A total of 102 
(including 14 Sena- 


tional organizations. 
Congressmen 
tors) from 33 states vouched for the 
program and urged an increase in 


the appropriations. Representatives 
of 21 organizations testified or sub- 
mitted statements in the hearings. 
A grand total of 143 people repre- 
senting vast sections of the Amer- 
ican public, testified, presented 
Statements or spoke in behalf of 
vocational education. 


Many other Congressmen unsuc- 
cessfully sought recognition on the 
floor of the House in order to sup- 
port the Abbitt amendment when 
it was under discussion. The fact 
that some Congressmen did not 
speak for the amendment does not 
necessarily indicate that they were 
opposed to it. 


As the result of this tremendous 
ground swell, representatives of the 
people in National Congress voted 
almost unanimously for the 26.8 
per cent increase that was $5 million 
above the President’s budget recom- 
mendation. 


In the House of Representatives, 
tremendous approval was evident in 
the “‘ayes” when the Abbitt amend- 
ment passed by voice vote. In the 
Senate the increase was passed as 
recommended by the Committee, 
without any debate or comment. 


A proposal to delete the restrictive 
language regarding distributive edu- 
cation in the bill and thereby pro- 
vide for this program a little more 
than $2 million was voted down, 96 
to 18, in the House. The House, 
however, voted almost unanimously 
by voice vote to increase the distrib- 
utive education appropriation from 
$450,000 to $900,000. AVA leaders 
are hopeful that the restrictive lan- 
guage regarding DE will in the near 
future be eliminated so that this 
phase of the program will have its 
full share of funds in keeping with 
the George-Barden formula. 


Included in this special issue of 
the JOURNAL are complete listings of 
persons who testified or submitted 
statements in behalf of the voca- 
tional program. In the Congres- 
sional Record, June 9, pages 7516- 
7534, the action on the floor of the 
House is recorded. AVA members 
everywhere should carefully study 
the story of this, “the greatest vic- 
tory for vocational education.” 

The AVA Executive Committee 
agreed to publish a special summer 
supplement to the JOURNAL in order 
that each AVA member could be 
provided with a brief summary of 
the details of this vital Congressional 
action. 











From AVA 
Headquarters 


HERE ARE TWO PRINCIPAL reasons 

why Congress, in a year when 
economy is the watchword, voted a 
26.8 per cent increase in the George- 
Barden fund. First, vocational edu- 
cators have done a good job. The 
program is popular with the people 
and they are willing to fight for it. 
Second, members of Congress — at 
least, enough of them—had been 
made thoroughly acquainted with 
the program and its value to indi- 
viduals and the nation. Congress 
will always support vocational edu- 
cation so long as these two factors 
are maintained. 


Now vocational educators every- 
where are faced with the important 
responsibility of seeing that this new 
money ($5,000,000) is spent in the 
most effective manner possible. 
Much of the future support for vo- 
cational education is dependent on 
the wise use of the increased funds 
made available for fiscal 1955. 


Your Executive Secretary would 
be the last person to try to tell off- 
cials of any state how to spend the 
new money now available. In the 
interest of the further development 
of vocational education, we do 
think, however, that we should urge 
all who are responsible for the use 
of vocational funds to study care- 
fully the needs of the state and to 
expend the money so that it will be 
of the most benefit to the greatest 
number. It would certainly place 
vocational educators in an untenable 
position should any of the funds be 
used unwisely, to replace state and 
local dollars, or in a manner that 
would result in a smaller enrollment 
in 1955 than in 1954. The money 
was obtained largely on the premise 
that there is a need for further de- 
velopment of the program. When 
the appropriations for fiscal 1956 
and 1957 are up for consideration, 
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American Vocational Association, Inc. Entered 
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Congress will certainly want to know 
if the program has been expanded 
and if additional communities and 
people are being served with the 
money made available in 1955. 


The victory for fiscal 1955 is only 
one more battle won. The war is 
still in progress. There are still 
many people who would like to see 
federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion eliminated. Don’t be lulled to 
sleep. We must ever be alert and on 
guard. 


Don’t ever forget that only Con- 
gress can appropriate federal funds 
and only Congress can eliminate the 
appropriation for vocational educa- 
tion. Therefore, we should continue 
to “Let the People Know” and be 
sure that members of Congress are 
among those who are kept informed. 


Congratulations and commenda- 
tions to all the loyal friends of voca- 
tional education who helped so 
devotedly with the 1954 legislative 
victory. 


In this summer supplement of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, we 
are listing the names of Senators, 
Representatives, organizations and 
individuals who testified or sub- 
mitted statements in behalf of vo- 
cational education. Please note them 
carefully. 


This you must do—today, please: 
write a letter to your Representative 
and to your Senators and let them 
know how much you appreciate the 
increase for vocational education. 
Won't you please let leaders of or- 
ganizations that supported voca- 
tional education know that you 
appreciate what they have done? 
Write them a letter and call to see 
their leaders at the state and local 
levels. Also, please urge others in 
your community, who helped with 
this fight, to do likewise. This is of 
tremendous importance. 


Congress will continue to appro- 
priate federal funds for vocational 
education on a sound and reasonable 
basis so long as vocational educators 
continue to do a good job, keep peo- 
ple—including members of national 
Congress — informed, and let our 
friends know we are grateful for 
their support. 


Vocational education is essential 
to the security and well-being of 
this nation. Let’s continue to do 
all the things necessary to keep the 
program nation-wide, alive, and 
sound—not for selfish reasons, but 
for the good of America and all 
Americans. 


M. D. MoBLey, 
Executive Secretary 


Excerpts from 
Statements 


Editor’s Note: The following are | rief ex. 
cerpts from the statements of Cony essmeg 
and others who spoke in behalf ©f vo. 
tional education on the floor of the House 
or as witnesses before House and Senate 
Subcommittees on Appropriations. They 
are selected at random. 


‘> 


CuHar.ir W. Jones, Represe tative, 
National Cotton Council: “\Ve are 
firmly convinced that an educational 
program designed to help {armers 
achieve a higher standard of living 
is a sound investment which will 
help keep our American agriculture 
strong and prosperous.” 

* * * 

CATHERINE DENNIS, President 
Elect, American Home Economics 
Association: “I would like to urge 
your serious consideration of the full 
amount ($29,300,000) in order to 
help us continue to meet the needs 
that now exist.” 

* * * 


Lewis J. JOHNSON, Vice President, 
Arkansas Farmers Union (repre. 
senting National Farmers Union): 
“We want to ask the full amount 
of the George-Barden Act of $29, 
300,000, and frankly we are ashamed 
that that is all we are asking for, 
and the only reason we limit it to 
that amount is that that is all that 
is provided in the act.” 

* “~ * 


SELMA BorcHARDT, Vice President 
and Washington Representative, 
American Federation of Teachers: 
“Today, more than ever the de. 
mands of our changing and changed 
society require a fully developed, 
fully integrated program of voca- 
tional education. . . . We plead that 
the full $29 million, which the basic 
substantive law authorizes, be ap 
propriated at this time.” 

* * * 


DonaLp H. DuNHAM, Manager, 
Retirement, Safety, and Insurance 
Department, National Rural Elec 
tric Cooperative Association: “We 
sincerely hope . . . the Congress will 
see fit to increase the appropriations 
up to the $29 million.” 


* * * 


ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, Member, 
Legislative Committee, American 
Federation of Labor: “... We would 
like to urge you to go above the 
Bureau of the Budget recommenda 
tion and grant the full amount av- 
thorized under the George-Barden 
Act of $29,300,000. We feel that 
the least we can do is make that sum 
available. we are concerned 
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about the rapidly diminishing sup- 
ly of skilled workers, and we think 
yocational education should be 
increased.” 

* * * 

RoperT OLiver, Assistant to the 
President and Director, Legislative 
Committee, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: “On behalf of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 1 wish to urge you most earn- 
etly not only to restore the appro- 
riation for the Federal-State system 
of vocational education to its level 
of last year but to go further and 
allow the full $29.3 million author- 
ied by the George-Barden Act.” 

* * «* 

JAMES Patron, President, Na- 
tional Farmers Union: “National 
Farmers Union takes the position 
that the full appropriation of $29.3 
million authorized under the 
George-Barden Act is fully justified 
to help balance the educational op- 
portunities of the young people of 
the Nation who do not go to 
college.” 

* * * 

Wave G. McCarco, President, 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation: ““What happens at the mil- 
lions of retail counters in each of 
the 48 states will have a tremendous 
effect on whether or not business 
activity will be kept at a high pace 
and prosperity maintained in this 
country. Fair treatment for distrib- 
utive education in dividing voca- 
tional education funds will encour- 
age the retailers of the Nation.” 

* * * 


Witt1aAM R. Bowpoln, Vice Presi- 
dent, Trust Company of Georgia: 
“I shall be eternally grateful for 
the marked influence vocational 
training had on whatever degree of 
success | enjoy today. However, the 
real proof of success for vocational 
training lies in the thousands of 
men and women, alumni of this pro- 
gram, who have gone on to estab- 
lish themselves as successful, God- 
fearing citizens and leaders in the 
communities of their choice.” 


* * * 


Mark Nicuots, President, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association: “. . . 
may we not forget the story of the 
goose which laid the golden eggs. 
Vocational education is one of the 
geese which lays these golden op- 
portunity eggs. This goose needs 
more federal feed to meet its Citi- 
zens’ needs for additional vocational 
training in order to keep our coun- 
ity strong and productive. The full 
$29,300,000 is needed for this pur- 
pose.” 
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WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Education Associa- 
tion: “If stimulation of local effort 
be one of the purposes of federal 
grants-in-aid, the vocational pro- 
gram has certainly achieved its 
objective in that respect. The asso- 
ciation urges that funds for voca- 
tional education under the George- 
Barden Act be maintained at the 
same level as in fiscal 1954 and hopes 
that in the near future the appro- 
priation can be increased to the full 
amount of $29 million authorized by 
the 1946 act.” 

* * * 

Cart Exuiorr (D), Alabama: 
“The threat of communism casts a 
cloud across our country. There is 
no better way to fight communism 
than to train people to live well and 
do a good job. .. . I urge that this 
subcommittee vote at least $25 mil- 
lion for this program.” 

* * * 


SENATOR LisTER Hitt (D), Ala.: 
“I had the privilege last fall when I 
was down home to visit a good many 
boys and girls who were taking the 
vocational training, and nothing im- 
pressed me more than the way they 
love their work, the way they love 
their training. They have a tre- 
mendous interest and deep pride.” 

* * * 

SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN (D) 
Ala.: “I urge you to increase the 
appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation to the full $29,300,000 au- 
thorized by the George-Barden Act. 
I stand ready to give my full support 
for this amount.” 

* * * 

E. C. Gatuincs (D), Arkansas: 
“In my opinion, Congress could do 
nothing more constructive than to 
appropriate the full authorization 
of the Vocational Education Act of 
1946 ($29,300,000) .” 

* * * 

Brooks Hays (D), Arkansas: 
“We should work toward the goal 
outlined in basic legislation spon- 
sored some years ago by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (George- 
Barden Act). I shall support the 
amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Abbitt) . 

* * * 

OAKLEY HuNTER (R), California: 
... evidence of need for expansion 
of vocational education is wide- 
spread. . Never before, in fact, 
has there been a greater need for 
vocational education. . . .” 

* * * 

Cuartes E. BENNETT (D), Flor- 
ida: “I sincerely hope that adequate 
appropriations will be made avail- 
able .. . that increases be allowed if 


“se 


possible, and that no cuts will be 
allowed.” 


* * * 


Joun L. Pitcuer (D), Georgia: 

it provides training for the 
masses of our people, thus increas- 
ing their earning power which will 
mean better homes, better commu- 
nities, better family and social rela- 
tions, better citizens, and_ better 
supporters of the American way of 
life. I strongly urge the Congress 
to appropriate the full amount... 
of $29,300,000.” 


* * * 


W. M. WHEELER (D), Ga.: “I 
cannot understand how you can 
spend $350 million educating boys 
and girls in every foreign land on 
the face of the earth and then quib- 
ble over adding $5 million to the 
financing of a program in. this 
country.” 


“ 


* * * 


Puit M. Lanprum (D), Georgia: 
... “I do not believe it is sound to 
economize at the expense of the boys 
and girls in whose hands rests the 
future of our country ... I am 
for vocational education, and I 
strongly recommend that you _in- 
crease this appropriation to the full 
$29,300,000 authorized under the 
George-Barden Act.” 

* * * 

BarRATT O'Hara (D), Ill: “The 
gentleman’s (Abbitt) remarks and 
his amendment will be very pleasing 
to the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Illinois who 
have written me and wired me urg- 
ing my support for this amendment, 
which I give with the sense that my 
action is stoutly in the _ public 
interest.” 

* * * 

Epcar A. Jonas (R), IL: “I am 
inclined to think there is consider- 
able sentiment for the adoption of 
the amendment that the gentleman 
(Abbitt) is offering.” 

* * * 

SENATOR EARLE C. CLEMENTS (D), 
Ky.: “I sincerely believe that it 
would be a wise move to increase 
the fiscal 1955 appropriation ‘to the 
full amount under the George- 
Barden Act.” 

* * * 


JAMEs S. GOLDEN (R), Kentucky: 
“The program is well established, it 
is well managed, it is helping thou- 
sands of young men and young 
women, it makes better citizens out 
of them and enables them to become 
self-supporting, and I urge this hon- 
orable committee to report out a 
bill carrying the full amount 
($29,300,000) .” 














Orto E. PassMAN (D), Louisiana: 
“I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia.” 

* * * 


T. AsHton THompson (D), La.: 
“Education for national defense and 
for the ‘preservation of democratic 
government today includes every 
known branch of human knowledge. 
Especially does it include every pos- 
sible form of vocational education. 
... Therefore, let us do the job the 
economical way — by giving the 
States more financial aid for voca- 
tional education.” 

* * * 


EuGENE J. McCartny (D), Minn.: 
.. . “Every consideration should be 
given to increasing the Federal ap- 
propriation to the amount of $29 
million.” 

* * * 


Tuomas B. Curtis (R), Missouri: 
“In my opinion, this (vocational 
education) is one of the greatest 
features of our educational system. 
The training that our young people 
get in the vocational field is not 
only significant in maintaining the 
economic strength of this country 
but also our military strength.” 

* * * 


Lee MetcatF (D), Montana: 
‘. . . We are spending millions to 
extend technical assistance abroad. 
I believe we can justify this exten- 
sion of technical assistance to our 
own people.” 

* * * 

CLirTON YouNnG (R), Nevada: 
“We have all been deeply depressed 
at the knowledge that Russia is far 
ahead of us in the number of grad- 
uating engineers. It would be equal- 
ly as tragic if we permitted them to 
become superior in the field of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers.” 

* * * 


GRAHAM A. BARDEN (D), N. C.: 
“As long as I am permitted to be 
a Member of this body I shall never 
permit funds to be reduced in a pro- 
gram that is rendering the service 
to the American people that this 
program is rendering. . .. As I have 
said on many occasions, I do not 
believe a person is educated until 
he knows how to earn a living... . I 
am in favor of the amendment to 
increase the appropriation $5 mil- 
lion.” 


* * * 


Harotp D. Coortry (D), North 
Carolina: “. . . the program is still 
not fully developed. . . . There is 
ample justification not only for the 
continuation of Federal aid to this 
program but for the expansion of 
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the program to meet the growing 
needs of the several states.” 
* * * 

CHARLES BENNETT DEANE (D), 
N. C.: “My recommendation to you 
is .. . to move forward by adding 
$5 million above the 1953-54 appro- 
priation.” 

* * 

Otto KRUEGER (R), N. D.: “Let 
us increase these funds. . . . This 
program, we might say, is a form of 
‘earning a living’ insurance.” 

* * * 

FRAZIER REAMS (I), Ohio: “The 
skill of our workers in special 
trades is one of our greatest resources 
in peace and in war. Dollar for 
dollar in this vocational-training 
program our Government gets more 
ultimate good from positive skills 
with which it enriches our citizen- 
ship than for any other money which 
we spend for education.” 

* * * 


Harotp O. Lovee (R), S. D.: 
“I want to urge this subcommit- 
tee to increase instead of decrease 
the funds for this most worthy 


program.” 
* * * 

Watkins M. Assitr (D), Va.: 
“My reason for offering this amend- 
ment is to give the youths all over 
the nation a chance to have voca- 
tional training which is needed very 
much. This is an expanding pro- 
gram and it is incumbent upon us 
to meet the needs of our youth.” 

* * * 


WILLIAM C. WAMPLER (R), Va.: 
...+ “I feel the House would be very 
wise in supporting the amendment 
offered by the gentleman (Abbitt) 
from Virginia.” 

* * * 

Don Macnuson (D) , Washington: 
“State and local governments are 
scraping the bottom of the financial 
barrel to find the funds to provide 
adequate school facilities and teach- 
ers. I do not believe this is the time 
to pull out a Federal pin, however 
small; the result will be further to 
disrupt our school system. . . . I urge 
this committee to increase the appro- 
priation above what it was last year.” 

* * * 

CLEVELAND M. BaiLey (D), West 
Virginia: “The demand for new pro- 
grams of vocational education for 
those preparing for a vocation and 
for those already employed is ever 
increasing. The state and local com- 
munities are willing to assume to the 
limit of their ability the financial 
responsibility for new and expanded 
programs of vocational education 
provided the financial assistance 
from Federal funds is not reduced.” 


Victor WICKERSHAM (D), Okla. 
homa: “Economy. Of course ye 
believe in economy. But nit the 
purblind economy that dwai's the 
education of the future citi/ons of 
America, citizens of a democ: icy in 
which education is as indisp¢ sable 
as the air we breathe, to say 1 thing 
of the old axiom that knowledge js 
power. And power is what we shal] 
doubly be called upon to provide 
against the ugly enemy that f:ces ys 
from the Kremlin. That is ‘hy | 
plead with all the earnestness | can 
command that vocational education 
be amplified through addition«! Fed. 
eral aid, and not shrunk.” 


* * * 


LEsTER JOHNSON (D), Wis.: “] 
wish to speak in support of the 
amendment to increase the appro- 
priation for vocational education, 
. . . If the federal government does 
not provide some help, I am very 
much afraid that vocational educa- 
tion programs will suffer very much 
—even in the states that are Vitally 
interested in this type of work.” 


* * * 


Joun C. Lynn, Legislative Direc- 
tor, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation: “The strong and continuing 
interest of farm people in the voca- 
tional education program is indi- 
cated by the large number of reso- 
lutions approved by county farm 
bureaus in support of this program.” 


* * * 


L. E. Wass, President, National 
Council of Local Administrators of 
Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts: “It takes longer to learn to 
make the instruments of war than it 
does to learn to use them. Is it wise 
to reduce the potency of a solid uni- 
fied standby resource program into 
48 separate programs? If the burden 
of vocational education is passed to 
the 48 separate states, it will require 
experimentation, legal probing, and 
the sacrifice of priceless time, to 
secure a unified program if war pro- 
duction is needed. A reduction in 
appropriation is not wise in peace 
and is unthinkable while swords 
rattle.” 


* * * 


SENATOR WALTER F, Georce (D), 
Ga.: “The need for the full $29, 
300,000 is greater today than at any 
time since passage of the Gcorge- 
Barden Act in 1946... . I am told 
that in all parts of the nation there 
is a demand as never before for ex- 
panding present programs and 
establishing new training oppor- 
tunities in every field of vocational 
education.” 
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Epwarp F. Hotter, Lecturer, The 
National Grange: “We respectfully 
urge favorable action by this com- 
mittee to the end that sufficient 
funds be appropriated to match, on 
, full basis, the money available 
from the States and/or other school 
administrative units for vocational 
agriculture and home economics in- 
suction on the basis provided in 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Bar- 
den Acts.” 

* * * 

Mrs. Gracie Prost (D), Idaho: 
“To seriously curtail this program 
would be to deprive the State’s in- 
dustry and agriculture of a main 
source of new, trained manpower, 
and the State’s young people of an 
established means of preparing them 
to earn their own living. I therefore 
urge .. . that the amendment to add 
$5 million be adopted.” 

* * * 

L. H. Fountain (D), N. C.: “I 
have repeatedly voted to bring about 
economy in our governmental oper- 
ations, but this is a field in which 
I] believe we cannot afford to be 
penny wise and pound foolish. We 
must not engage in false economy. 
| believe that adequate Federal sup- 
port of these programs is about the 
finest investment made in North 
Carolina in the field of education.” 

* * * 

Cart ALBERT (D), Okla.: “I want 
to compliment my colleague on the 
Committee on Agriculture (Abbitt) 
for bringing out this amendment 
and to associate myself with him. 
I hope the amendment prevails.” 

* * * 

Joun W. McCormack (D), Mass.: 
“The gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Carl Andersen) very properly 
said this is a very important amend- 
ment. I thoroughly agree with him. 
In fact it is so important it should 
be adopted.” 

* * * 

Howarp S. MiLter (D), Kans.: 
“Mr. Chairman, it is with much 
satisfaction that I rise to support 
this amendment increasing the Fed- 
eral appropriation for vocational 
traning.” 

* * * 

RichArp H. Porr (R), Va.: “Gen- 
tlemen, we are dealing here with 
the future of our children, and when 
we dea! wtih that, we deal with the 
destiny of our nation. I urge the 
passage of the amendment to pro- 
Vide adequate funds for this all- 
Important program.” 

* * * 

Ou TEAGUE (D), Tex.: “Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to speak in behalf 
of adequate appropriations for the 
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vocational education programs oper- 
ated by the State boards of education 
under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts. I can think of no 
example of Federal expenditures 
where we have gotten so much for 
so little, and I have no information 
whatsoever that indicated that the 
time has come to de-emphasize these 
programs.” 
* *” 

GerorcE S. Lone (D), La.: “I have 
received more letters and telegrams 
on this subject than anything else 
since I have been in the Congress. 
I think we should make available 
the maximum authorization.” 

* * * 

R. E. Jones, Jr. (D), Ala.: “There 
is no justification that the Federal 
Government does not have the re- 
sources to continue the stimulation 
and further development of voca- 
tional education by providing funds 
to assist the States in this all-im- 
portant Federal-State cooperative 
program.” 


H. Cart ANDERSEN (R), Minn.: 
“Mr. Chairman, I rise in support 
of the amendment. I sincerely hope 
that the House will see fit to adopt 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Abbitt) .” 

* * * 

L. MenpEL Rivers (D), S. C:: 
“I have had a lot of conferences 
with my people and if half of what 
they tell me is true, this is one of 
the most vital of the aids that we 
give to education.” 

* * * 

Jacop K. Javitts (R), N. Y.: 
“Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
gentleman’s amendment and would 
urge other members from cities to 
also support it in view of the dis- 
tinguished support that this amend- 
ment has received.” 


OverToN Brooks (D), La.: “I 
want to say that this is a most pop- 
ular program all over the United 
States and I am very happy again 
to stand with my good friend from 
Virginia on this occasion in sup- 
port of his amendment.” 


* * * 


J. Percy Priest (D), Tenn.: “I 
hope the amendment will be over- 
whelmingly adopted, because this is 
a very important program, one in 
which I believe we receive more 
value for the funds expended than 
perhaps any other.” 


* * * 


Wi1LuiAM C. Cote (R), Mo.: “Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I earnestly urge that 
this amendment be adopted.” 


* * * 


J. VAUGHAN Gary (D), Va.: “Mr. 
Chairman, I am deeply interested 
in vocational education. Since most 
of the cuts in appropriations for 
vocational education, within the last 
few years, have been in the field of 
distributive education, I would like 
to point out particularly the need 
for that program.” 


* * * 


WituiaM E. McVey (R), IIL: “It 
is very rare that I come to the well 
of this House for the purpose of 


asking for additional money, but vo- 

cational education is very near and 

very dear to my heart because for 

many years I was on the receiving 

end of what the Federal Govern- 

ment appropriated for this purpose.” 
* * * 


H. L. LANHAM (D), Ga.: “When 
the George-Barden Act was passed, 
there was authorized an appropria- 
tion of $29.3 million annually. But, 
we never appropriated that much 
money because we did not have 
enough teachers. We have the teach- 
ers now. I favor the Abbitt amend- 
ment and shall vote for it. This 
program teaches the boy and girl 
the very necessary and essential les- 
son of how to earn a livelihood. It 
equips him and her to stand alone 
and be independent.” 


* * * 


James Davis (D), Ga.: “I favor 
the Abbitt amendment and shall 
vote for it. This program teaches the 
boy and girl the very necessary and 
essential lesson of how to earn a 
livelihood. It equips him and her 
to stand alone and be independent.” 


* * * 


FreD MARSHALL (D), Minn.: “I 
have some figures in my hand that 
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Show that the States have been de- 
manding funds for about 15,652 
more teachers for this important 
program throughout the United 
States. It seems to me we should pay 
some attention to the demands of 
the people in these States.” 
* * * 


L. H. Forrester (D), Ga.: “May 
I say it is my observation that this 
is one type of education that people 
can use for the balance of their 
lives.” 
* * * 


JAMIE WHITTEN (D), Miss.: “Mr. 
Chairman, our nation wastes lots of 
money, but money spent on training 
our people is money well spent, 
which will return benefits far be- 
yond the costs.” 

* * * 

PAUL SCHENCK (R), Ohio: “It is 
a well-established principle of edu- 
cation that we learn by doing. It 
is, therefore, my firm conviction that 
proper funds should be appropri- 
ated for vocational education.” 

* * * 


THor TOoLLerson (R), Wash.: 
“Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia.” 


* * * 


WALTER Jupp (R), Minn.: “The 
restriction in the bill which his 
(Fred Marshall (D), Minn.) amend- 
ment would remove, makes it im- 
posible for even a reasonable share 
of the funds to be used for the train- 
ing of both adults and youth in dis- 
tributive trades. That restriction is 
exceedingly unwise.” 

* * * 


Frep Bussey (R), Ill.: “... taking 
into consideration the fact that we 
hear speeches day after day on the 
floor of this House decrying central- 
ization of Government and stating 
that things should be put back into 
the states, and the states should as- 
sume more responsibility, it did not 
seem to the committee that we 
should recommend any more for this 
program than the full amount that 
was available for 1954. Furthermore, 
if the entire $7 billion in Federal 
tax reduction goes through, that will 
leave $7 billion more for the states 
and local communities with which 
to support and increase their par- 
ticipation in the vocational educa- 
tion program; at least to the amount 
of $5,298,750, if that is the amount 
by which the total program needs to 
be increased. There was no desire 
on the part of the committee to 
criticize or to do any harm to this 
program in any way whatever.” 
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SEN. THomMAS A. BurkKE (D) Ohio: 
“If vocational education is as good 
as these organizations representing 
the home, farm, business, labor, and 
industry say it is, it is worth being 
adequately financed. Therefore, I 
wish to urge this committee to rec- 
ommend the full $29.3 million. . .” 

* * * 

SEN. HuBertT H. HuMpurey (D) 
Minn.: “My interest in vocational 
education is for the nation as a 
whole. I believe that the vocational 
education programs sponsored in the 
Congress through the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 and the George-Barden 
Act of 1946 have contributed to the 
growth of our country. I, therefore, 
have constantly and energetically 
supported a full appropriation every 
year for our vocational education 
program.” 

* * * 


Entire South Carolina House Del- 
egation (L. MENDEL Rivers, JOHN J. 
Ritry, W. J. B. Dorn, Rosert T. 
ASHMORE, JAMES P. RICHARDS, JOHN 
L. McMILLAN): “. . . unanimously 
approve the full appropriation of 
$29 million... We think it is won- 
derful in South Carolina.” 

* * K 

Crecit E. STANLEY, President, Na- 
tional Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education: 
“|. . distributive education has suf- 
fered because of the loss of federal 


dollars, but a far more devastating 
effect has been the stigma placed on 
the program when Congress selected 
only distributive education for de- 


emphasis. . workers . . . are 
hopeful that this committee will 
see fit to remove the restrictive lan- 
guage pertaining to distributive edu- 
cation from the appropriation .. . 
We are also hopeful that this Con- 
gress will recognize our needs in all 
areas of vocational education .. .” 
* * * 


SEN. Epwarp J. Toye (R) Minn.: 
“I wholeheartedly agree with you 
that this vocational education is an 
investment and I will say the invest- 
ment will return manyfold its initial 
outlay in the type of agricultural 
and business development that this 
vocational education fund will make 
possible. It is possibly one of the 
best investments and will secure for 
us a greater return than many a dol- 
lar that we spend otherwise will.” 

* * * 

Roy Horton, Distributive Educa- 
tion Student, Arlington, Va.: “. . . 
we in distributive education believe 
that education in the field of dis- 
tribution is one of the most impor- 
tant functions in the future economy 
of our nation.” 


SEN. JOHN STENNIS (D), Mis: 
“Certainly the need is estal lished, 
The program is constructive ind Op. 
erated at a high level of efficiency, 
I urgently commend your con siderg. 
tion of substantial increase in thjs 
appropriation, which I think should 
total the $29,300,000.” 


* * * 


SEN. Kart Munpt (R), 5. D; 
“The George-Barden law aut)iorizes 
Congress to appropriate a 
mately $29 million for the voc:itional 
education program, and I jelieye 
that action by Congress, making this 
full amount available, would be one 
of the greatest contributions that 
could be made to the development 
of our country.” 

* * * 


PYOxi- 


Entire Oklahoma Congressional 
Delegation (SENATORS Robprrr §, 
Kerr and MIke Monroney; Reps, 
VicToR WICKERSHAM, CARL ALBERT, 
Ep EDMONDSON, PAGE BELCHER, Joun 
JARMAN, and ToM STEED) : “We urge 
this committee’s favorable considera- 
tion of the proposed full appropria- 
tion for this important purpose.” 

* * * 


EARLE NorMan, Chairman, Geor- 
gia State Citizens Committee on 
Education: “I just do not think we 
can afford to run the risk of ruining 
our country by weakening our agri- 
culture, and these boys and girls 
are great teachers of agriculture. ... 
The farmers we have in the South 
and Middle West you can trace right 
back to vocational education. Some 
branch out from it and go on to 
become doctors, preachers, lawyers, 
Congressmen, and some Senators. 
And you go back to the agricultural 
program, where they led their 
classes, and the ones that keep our 
country and our health going for 
ward are these boys and girls.” 

* * * 


A. W. Jounson, Montana State 
Director of Vocational Education: 
“You know or can readily visualize 
the tremendous waste of human re- 
sources which takes place when liter- 
ally millions of untrained youth 
(graduates of our high schools) be- 
come a part of a community society, 
wanting someone to give them 4 
job so that they may earn a decent 
living. .. . There is no greater con- 
servation than the conservation of 
our youth... .” 

* * * 


Morcan M. Moutper (D), Mo: 
“I respectfully urge this committee 
to approve and report an appropria 
tion bill providing $29.3 million as 
authorized by the vocational edu: 
cation act.” 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE, 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Departments of Labor and Health, 


Educa- 


tion, and Welfare Appropriations for 1955 


Total Number of U. S. Representatives, 


representatives of organizations, 


and 


others who testified, submitted state- 
ments, or introduced others who testified 
in behalf of vocational education ........... 


LUSTING OF U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 
WHO SUPPORTED VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, BY STATES 


ALABAMA 
Cart Evtiotr (D) 


ARKANSAS 
E. C. GATHINGS (D) 
OreN Harris (D) 
James W. TRIMBLE (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
CHARLES S. GUBSER (R) 
(Submitted statement) 
OAKLEY HUNTER (R) 
(Submitted statement) 
J. E. Moss, Jr. (D) 


FLORIDA 
COURTNEY CAMPBELL (D) 
CHarRLES E. BENNETT (D) , 
DonaALD RAY MAtTrHews (D) pp. 
GEORGIA 
PauL Brown (D) pp. 
(Submitted statement and in- 
troduced witness) 
H. L. LANHAM (D) 
(Testified and introduced 
witnesses) 
P. M. LANpRUM (D) 
Joun L. PitcHerR (D) 


IOWA 
BEN F. JENSEN (R) 
(Introduced witness) 
LOUISIANA 
T. A. THompson (D) 
MINNESOTA 
EUGENE J. McCartuy (D) 


J PP- 
(Submitted statement) 


FRED MARSHALL (D))............. pp. 55 


KENTUCKY 
James S. GOLDEN (R) 
Cart D. Perkins (D) 
Joun C. Watts (D) 
(Submitted statement) 


SEN. EARLE C, CLEMENTS (D) pp. ! 


(Submitted statement) 


MISSISSIPPI 

J.B. Wittiams (D) 

WitttaAm A. WINSTEAD (D) ... 
MISSOURI 

WiLtiAM C. Cote (R) 
Tuomas B. Curtis (R) 

A. S. J. CARNAHAN (D) 
JEFFREY P. HILLELSON (R) 
Morcan M. Moutper (D) 
MONTANA 

Lee MetcatF (D) 
NEBRASKA 

Roman L. Hruska (R) 

(Introduced witness) 
NEVADA 
Cuirton Youne (R) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Haroty D. Cootey (D) 
Cuartes. B. DEANE (D) 
Lawrence H. Fountain (D) pp- 
(Submitted statement) 

OHIO 

Frazirx REAMS (1) 


22 


58 


52 


48 
27 


76 


56 


. 533- 34 


. 548-549 
. 444- 45 
. 536- 38 
.543- 44 
. 550 


. 466- 70 


. 420 


. 447- 48 


.494- 97 


. 827- 32 


567- 69 


. 511- 12 


American Vocational Journal 


WILLIAM H. Ayres (R) 
(Submitted statement) 


OKLAHOMA 
Victor WICKERSHAM (D) pp. 452 & 562 
(Note: Submitted statement in 
behalf of entire Oklahoma dele- 
gation in Congress. Mr. Wicker- 
sham also testifies personally.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
WILLIAM J. B. Dorn (D)....... pp. 432- 34 
(Note: Submitted statement in 
behalf of entire South Carolina 
delegation in House.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Haro_p O. Lovre (R) 


VIRGINIA 
Watkins M. Assitt (D) 
Burr P. Harrison (D) 
(Submitted statement) 
RICHARD H. PoFF (R)....... ; 


WASHINGTON 
Don MAaAcGnuson (D) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CLEVELAND M. BalLey (D) 
WISCONSIN 
A. KE. OORONSEE CR). oicicic.:.:......0 Pr 
(Submitted statement) 


wns Pp. 565- 66 


. 532-533 


.470- 72 
. 499-508 


563 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ORGANIZATIONS AND 
OTHERS WHO APPEARED BEFORE HOUSE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OR SUBMITTED STATEMENTS 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Hugh Hall, Legislative 
Assistant a iP sa ducal a 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Andrew J. Biemiller, Member, 
Legislative Committee ~ pes 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Catherine T. Dennis, 
President-Elect pp. 396-401 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Mark Nichols, President ..........pp. 
M. D. Mobley, Executive 
Secretary 


53-60 

pp. 61-71 

ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION 
Lewis J. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent (representing National 
Farmers Union) . 20-22 


MIss FRANCES BEAL, Rome, Ga. . 436 


GEORGIA STATE CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Earle Norman, Chairman ... . 426-432 


Roy Horton, DIstRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATION STUDENT, 
Arlington, Va. . 456-459 

Mrs. NELLIE TOWNES MILTON, 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


GRADUATE, Rome Ga............ . 434-436 


Mr. VERNON HOMEMAKERS 
Margaret Swanson, Secretary . 581 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE SUPERVISORS OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Cecil E. Stanley, President...... . 420-425 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PETROLEUM RETAILERS 
Samuel Rosenwasser, 
Vice President . 355-357 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Charles W. Jones, 
Representative 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATORS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
L. E. Wass, President ................pp. 404-420 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


James Patton, President pp. 22-26 


NATIONAL GRANGE 
Delos L. James, Director, Agri- 


culture-Industry Relations . 81-84 


NATIONAL RETAIL Dry Goops 
ASSOCIATION 
Joseph L. Hodges, Retailer ......pp. 
John Hazen, Vice President p- 


$28-331 
331 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Donald H. Dunham, Manager, 
Retirement, Safety, and Insurance 
Department Mihai pp: 
Charles J. Fain, Legislative 
Assistant .. pp. 
VIRGINIA HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 
Helen G. Ward, Chairman, 


Legislative Committee pp. 580 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

U. S. SENATE 

Departments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriations for 1955 
Total Number of Senators, representa- 
tives of organizations, and others who 
testified. submitted statements, or sub- 


mitted letters for the record in behalf of 
vocational education 


LISTING OF SENATORS WHO 
SUPPORTED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
BY STATES 


ALABAMA 
ListER Hitt (D) 
Joun J. SPARKMAN (D) 


COLORADO 
E. C. JOHNSON (D) p. 1366 
(Submitted letter from L. W. Green, 
Eagle County High School, Gypsum, 
Colo., for the record) 
GEORGIA 
WALTER F. Georce (D) pp. 1265-1268 
(Submitted his own statement) 
KENTUCKY 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS (D) 
MINNESOTA 
Huprrt H. Humpnrey (D) pp. 1270-1272 
(Submitted his own statement) 
MISSISSIPPI 
JouN STENNIS (D) pp- 690- 697 
(Submitted his own statement) 
MISSOURI 
THOMAS HENNINGS, JR. (D) pp. 1274-1275 
(Submitted his own statement) 
MONTANA 
James E. Murray (D) pp. 1464-1467 
(Submitted letter from Mary M. Con- 
don, Montana State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for the record) 
(Submitted his own statement) 
OHIO 
Tuomas A. Burke (D) pp. 1273-1274 
(Submitted his own statement) 
OKLAHOMA 
Rosert S. Kerr (D) pp. 1270-1271 
(Submitted his own statement) 
(Submitted statement in behalf of entire 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress) 


p. 1365 


ou. P- 1356 
pp. 700- 702 


p. 1270 


OREGON 
WAYNE Morse (I) p. 1366 
(Submitted letter from O. I. Paulson, 
Oregon State Director of Vocational 
Education, for’ the record) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Karv E. Munpt (R) ..pp. 1268-1269 
(Submitted his own statement) 
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ORGANIZATIONS THAT SUBMITTED STATE- 
MENTS OR SENT REPRESENTATIVES TO 
TESTIFY BEFORE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
Joun C. Lynn, Legislative Direc- 
RSE seis Sai BR ADEE Ds pp. 1335-1337 
American Federation of Labor 


ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, Member, 
Legislative Committee ........ p-1587 


American Federation of Teachers 
SELMA BorRCHARDT, Vice President 


and Washington Representa- 
x De Ee ne eee pp. 1730-1732 
American Home Economics As- 
sociation 
CATHERINE T. DENNIS, President- 
EST peg Reade See pp. 1354-1358 


American Vocational Association 
Mark NICHOLS, President ....pp. 1276-1287 


M. D. Mostey, Executive Secre- 
ID seats sens er shacc vanes thao pp. 1287-1303 


Arkansas Farmers Union 
Lewis J. JOHNSON, Vice President 
(representing National Farm- 
WG OMNONAD, oc oocnesschenspccncees pp. 1328-1332 


Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions 
Rosert OLIveR, Assistant to the 
President and Director, ClO 
Legislative Committee ..... pp. 1367-1368 


Georgia Future Farmers of America 
WILLIAM BowpolINn, Vice Presi- 
dent, Trust Company of Geor- 

TAA SU SR pene ere ee pp. 1305-1306 


Minneapolis Education Association 
and Twin Cities Legislative 
Committee 
Mrs. Louise Grecory Lapp, Legis- 
lative Representative ....... pp. 602- 604 


Montana Vocational Association 


A. W. Jounson, State Director of 
Vocational Education ....... pp. 1467-1470 


National Cotton Council 
CHARLES W. JONES, Representa- 
RW ese oko cakteoooatseecpn ved pp. 1358-1559 


National Council of Local Admin- 
istrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Practical Arts 


L. E. Wass, President ........... pp. 1307-1324 


National Education Association 
WILLIAM G. Carr, Executive Sec- 
BRAUN 055s Coes cucvessactav oe pp. 1733-1734 


National Farmers Union 
JaMeEs Patron, President ... pp. 1324-1328 


Joun A. Baker, Assistant to the 
es ae aaa p. 1324 


National Grange 
Epwarp F. Hocter, Lecturer pp. 1332-1335 


National Retail Dry Goods Assoc- 
iation 
Wave McCarco, President pp. 1360-1362 
National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association 


DonaLD H. DUNHAM, Manager, 
Retirement, Safety, and Insur- 
ance Dept. . vsesseess Pp. 1337-1343 


Cuartes J. Fatn, Legislative As- 
BERRI iss snctssssicsacneoriosvs spo LOkO 1047 


REPRESENTATIVES WHO SPOKE IN FAVOR 

OF AN INCREASE IN FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DURING PERIOD 
—JUNE 7 TO JUNE 11 


(Virtually all speeches were in support of 
the Amendment by Representative Watkins 
M. Abbitt, (D), Virginia, to increase the 


appropriation for vocational education 
from $18,673,261 to $23,673,261.) 
DATE AND 
PAGE IN 
STATES AND CONGRESSIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES RECORD 


ALABAMA 
ELLIOTT, CARL (D) . 
GRANT, GrEorGE M. (D) ....June 
Jones, RoserT E., JR. (D) June 


oeoe 
TTT 
~I 
or 
= 


ARKANSAS 


Harris, OREN (D). ............ June 9 p. 7533 
(Asked favorable question) 
Hays, Brooks (D) ..... .... June 9 p. 753 
TRIMBLE, JAMES W. (D) June 9 p. 7533 
COLORADO 
ASPINWALL, WAYNE (D) June 9 p. 7517 
FLORIDA 
MattHews, D. R. (D) ..... June 8 p. 7437 
June 9 p. 7521 
GEORGIA 
Brown, PAut (D)_.......... June 7 p. 7344 
June 9 p. 7529 
Davis, JAMES C. (D)........ June 9 p. 7529 
Forrester, E. L. (D) ....... June 9 p. 7530 
LANHAM, HENDERSON (D) June 9 p. 7528 
WHEELER, W. M. (D) ..... June 9 p. 7530 
IDAHO 
Prost, GraciE (D)........... June 9 P. 7518 
ILLINOIS 
Jonas, Epcar A. (R) ........ June 9 p. 7517 
McVey, WILLIAM E. (R) June 8 p. 7422 
June 9 p. 7528 
O’HaraA, Barratr (D) ....June 9 p. 7520 
KANSAS 
MILLER, Howarp S. (D) ... June 9 p. 7526 
KENTUCKY 
GOLDEN, JAMEs S. (R) ....June 8 p. 7422 
PERKINS, CARL D. (D) ........ June 8 p. 7423 
June 8 p. 7425 
June 9 p. 7521 
LOUISIANA 
Brooks, OvVERTON (D) ..... June 9 A 4280 
June 9 p. 7517 
LoncG, GeorGE S. (D) ........ June 9 p. 7520 
June 9 p. 7523 


PassMAN, Otto E, (D) ..... June 9 p. 7517 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Dononue, Harotp (D) June 11 A 4343 
McCorMack, JOHN W. (D) June 9 p. 7521 
(Asked for additional time for Abbitt) 


MINNESOTA 
p. 7520 
p- 7526 
p. 7529 
Jupp, WALTER H. (R) ....... June 9 p. 7532 
MARSHALL, FRED (D) p- 7440 
p. 7531 
p. 7532 


MISSISSIPPI 
WHITTEN, JAMIE L. (D)....June 9 p. 7530 
WILLIAMS, JOHN BELL (D) June 9 p. 7529 
(Yielded time to Barden) 
(Asked favorable question) 
June 9 p. 7531 


MISSOURI 
CANNON, CLarENCE (D) June 1!) A 4399 
Carnanan, A. S. J. (D) ....June © p, 75)> 
Cote, WiLLIAM C, (R) ....June © p, 74 


June © p. 7595 

NEW YORK 
Javitts, Jacop K. (R) ... June © p. 7517 
June § p. 759) 





NORTH CAROLINA 
BARDEN, GRAHAM A. (D) June 9 p, 759 
‘ June 9 p. 7599 
June 9 p. 7539 
Fountain, L. H. (D) ....... June ° p. 7518 


























NORTH DAKOTA 
KRUEGER, OTTO (R) .......... June ‘ 


Pp. 75% 


OHIO 


SCHENCK, Paut F. (R) ...... June 9 p. 7531 


OKLAHOMA 
ALBERT, CARL (D).............. June 9 p. 7529 
BELCHER, PAGE (R)........ June 9 p. 7517 
EDMONDSON, ED (D) .......... June 9 p. 7521 


June 8 p. 7429 
WICKERSHAM, Victor (D) June 8 p. 7443 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Rivers, L, MENDEL (D) ....June 9 p. 7517 
TENNESSEE 
Evins, Jor L. @®) .........4.. June 8 p. 7442 


PRIEST, J. PERCY (D) ....... June 9 p. 7518 


TEXAS 
TEAGUE, OLIN E. (D) ....... June 8 A 4233 


June 9 p. 7522 


VIRGINIA 
ABBITT, WATKINS M. (D) ... June 8 p.7438 
June 9 p. 7516 
June 9 p. 7523 
Gary, J. VAUGHAN (D) ....June 9 p. 7527 
PorF, RicHarD H. (R) ..... June 9 p. 7520" 
WAMPLER, WILLIAM (R) June 9 p. 7517 


WASHINGTON 
MAGNUSON, Don (D) ....... June 8 p. 7443 
TOLLEFSON, THOR C. (R) June 9 p. 7532 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BAILEY, CLEVELAND M. (D) June 7 p. 7345 
(Yielded time to Barden) 
June 9 p. 7529 


WISCONSIN 
JouNsoNn, LEsTER (D) ........ June 8 p. 7443 


June 9 p. 7524 


REPRESENTATIVE WHO OPPOSED 
ABBITT AMENDMENT 


ILLINOIS 
BusBEY, FRED E. (R) ......... June 8 p. 7422 
June 9 p. 7520 
June 9 p. 7526 
June 9 p. 7530 


REPRESENTATIVES WHO SPOKE 
BUT DID NOT INDICATE SUPPORT FOR OR 
OPPOSITION TO ABBITT AMENDMENT 


IDAHO 
Bunce, HAMerR H. (R) ... June 9 p. 7533 


MICHIGAN 
DonpeRo, GrorGe A. (R) June 8 p. 7422 
June 9 p. 7526 


NEW YORK 


TABER, JOHN (R)........... June 9 p. 7526 


OHIO 


Botton, Frances P. (R) June 9 p. 7528 
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